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to spread it- abroad among tbeir felio’sr-maii ! Teat 
is -sTbat tbe foreigcei iesls -nhsz. be enteis a land 
like Bnnna- 


In the maits tMs is so; tie people do enjor their 
religioo ; tie people do as a vriole keep its precepts 
and hand riera on acdenled from age to age. As a 
■vtiole — -yet not qaite altogether : and those 1:700 lore 
Barina vroald like to see even the shadotr os a 
reproach removed from her. Edccatiou, for example, 
is nor attended to as it shoald he ; too mnch thought 
is given to the acquirement of rnereiv rrorldly knoir- 
ledge, and not enough to the reaching of Buddhism. 
People are conteat to have the slory of caliing tiem- 
sclves Bnddk^ts tviiioat -srorking energetically id 
deserve that glory ; and the children mast be laagbt 
that it is no: enongb to admire the religion — ^it is 
also necessary to practise it. Every Buddhist child 
who goes to a Alissiouary School is a shame and a 
disgrace to the Baddhist community. Let the 
Christian have his school by all means, for thought 


is free ; bat let none but the Cbrisrian attend it. Let 
the Baddhisrs have their own schools, where the 
whole fedueatiGn given will be permeated by the 
glorious tenth of the Dhamma of the Buddha and 
not tainted by the misconceptions of an alien faith. 
Verily, as oar author says, Burma has its place ia the 
world and its work lo’do for the Empire of widen it 
is a vurz ; bur it can only all that place and do^ that 
work so long as it remains thorougaly, esseattaiiy, 
whole-hsarrealy Buddhist— so long as it lollows in 
the sriorious footsteps of tne Teacher of Xirvar.a and 
the Law. 


C. W. LstLjSEiXi 
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strong anti Ijravo flmn He, may yet make sonte 
progress towartls the great Goal— this Unle is what 
we call the "Five IVecepts”. 'I’hese may thoroforo 
not inaptly he called the layman’s elementary cnide 
to Nibhana, for they point out to the lay follower of 
th<‘ Iliiddhn just that part of the road to Nihbana 
which lies immediately before him, and direct him 
how ho must set his feet therein. 

So when, on Uposatha days, the Ibuldhist layman 
goes to the monastery, and, having offered his gifts and 
made his HAna, repeals after the bhikkhii the words 
of the pledge to abstain from killing and stealing, from 
lewdness and lying, and from the drinking of intoxicat* 
ing liquors, the moaning of it nil is that thereby ho im- 
presses upon hia memory once more the Ilulo by which 
he is to conduct his daily life, when Uposatlm day is 
over and ho is once more back in the midst of worldly 
duties and occupations. To " lake tlio Precepts ” on 
Uposathn days-— or on any other day — means to 
remind oneself afresh of what the press of the world’s 
business and pleasure is so apt to mnko a man forget, 
namely, tho course of conduct, which leads to the 
surest happiness in this and in all worlds, and brings 
him a little nearer to that which is far bettor tlinn any 
happinc.ss tliis or any other world can give, tho great 
peace of Nibbann. Tho Precepts, in short, are no 
magical formula or spoil by the more utterance of 
which, great and mirnculons rosiilts nro to bo ncliioved. 
They are purely and simply a reminder to tho layman 
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the thought that this so excellent map is his? Will 
this man ever goC to his destination by thus sitting and 
looking at it ns it is marked there on the map? 
Assuredly not, even though ho should look at it till 
his eyes grow dim witli looking and can look no more. 
For the thing that brings one to any given destination 
is not the looking at Iww one may get there, but the 
act of going thither. However long and earnestly 
ho may give himself to such consideration of ^vays 
and means, at the end of it all a man is just in the 
same place he was in at the beginning, still sitting 
in the one spot, not an inch nearer to the desired 
goal. And meanwhile other travellers along the 
same road, who, it may be, do not possess such a 
good map as he has, or perhaps have not got one 
at all but have only been told of the road by some 
person who has, are manfully stepping out along 
the highway, and it may well be, will get to the 
journey’s end long before he does. And why ? Because 
they are walking the road. 

In much the same fashion, it is to be feared, there 
are many calling themselves followers of the Lord 
Buddha and proud to call themselves such, proud 
that they possess His so excellent chart of the way 
to Nibbfina, who yet do not follow Him at all, but 
just sit still by the roadside admiring the splendid 
chart with which Me has provided them, the chart 
where every by-road and fork that might lead them 
astray is clearly marked out, so’ that they may avoid 
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continuous stepping out along the road shown to us^ 
the road ot Sila. “ Taking the Precepts ” is only 
taking another look at the map of that road to refresh 
the memory, to remind ourselves of the existence of 
the deceptive side-paths and alleys that might other- 
wise cause us to wander from it. What remains to 
do, when we have so refreshed our memory, is to get 
upon our feet, and, staff in hand — the staff of courage 
and constancy — ^fare forth along that grand high- 
way, with the sure confidence that if only we keep 
on and still keep on, wo shall inevitably reach its 
glorious end. “ Appamadsna sampadetha !” said He 
who first thoroughly expioi'ed and travelled and made 
known that road, the woi’ld-honoured Bu^cjha. 
“ Appamadena sampcidetha ! ” “ By diligence attain 
the goal ! ” 
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one another, or to any definite plan. But let now the 
pitzzlcd visitor push his way up one of the main 
avenues until he stands in the Vlacc da I’l^toile itself; 
and lo ! everything is clear and plain. He sees that 
the Place is, :is it wore, the hub of a huge wheel, from 
which, like spokes, splendid hmad thoroughfares 
radiate outward to each of the main quarters of the 
compass with the most perfect regularity, and that 
the smaller streets, wandering in which he had but 
lately been so confused and had ah.nost lost all sense 
of direction, are only the connecting threads of the 
greater a%*ennes, and perfectly in place with regard to 
these. 

This, or something like it, is what happens to 
almost every person who takes up the study of the 
Buddha's teaching for the first time. In the course 
of his desultory reading, a person may have lighted 
upon some stray article on Buddhism, treating of it 
‘in the casual, superficial fashion characteristic of the 
greater part of modern magazine literature, and 
touching upon points in it of merely transitory interest 
and second-i'ate importance ; and trying, from such 
•a futile standpoint, to gain some coherent idea of 
what Buddhism means tus a connected whole, it is 
'small wonder if such a reader finds himself flung 
into a state of bewilderment from wliich he can see 
little ' hope of deliverance. Bnc only let such a 
bewildered one take up one of the leading ideas of 
Buddhism — it matters not which — and try to trace 
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:tn<l doinjr*^ of ini*n thoinxi«lvi*s. Ho looked at tlui 
lopor and xnw iti lu’x tnisory and wretchednex!* <tnly 
the rosnlt <if f<irnu*r «k*od.x. Ho looked at tin* liliad 
and the deformed, and «iw in their weakne.wx and 
helplex'-'ne^H only the pninfid harve.'ft <»f a ."nwintf of 
the “ced of action hack in the paxt. Ivjually, He 
looked «>pon the man of xiroijp and vigorous frame 
arid xrtw in him too the simple onti'ome of past 
deeils ; looked npon the rich and great and prosperous 
of the earth, and ng:iin saw in them only the visible, 
prv'xent fruit of the aefion of former times. Kvery- 
where He saw only Action, endless, enormous in its 
potency, making itself visible to the eye in conditions 
of comfort or discomfort, happiness or unhappiness, 
joy or misnry ; s.aw the whole mass of causes that 
oa*er have been in tin* past, present here at every 
instant of time in the conditions which, from moment 
to moment, they are ceaselessly bringing ahout. It 
was all as simple and plain to Him ns a .sum in 
arithmetic, and ns freo from the dubious iiud the 
problematical. 

Write • down two and ' two upon the slate of even 
tho most ignorant Fchool-boy and toll him to add 
them, and no matter how ho may try’ to inn ko tho 
plain figures yield some other result, no matter how 
he may twist and wriggle on his seat and .scratch his 
head, never by any manipnlatiun can he make the 
.sum amouttb to anything elan but four. And it i.s the 
same with the .sum in' the arithmetic of life whioh- is 
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given to every man to work out, or, more correctly, 
which he gives himself to work out, and which, 
just because he is a living man, he must work out, 
whether he likes or not. On that life-slate of his are 
written the figures that i*epresent the doings of the 
past ; here a bad deed, there a good deed ; here an 
amount to be subtracted, there an amount to be add- 
ed ; small sums and large sums, ail duly set down 
without error and without omission, and ail to be 
worked out to their ultimate result in a sum of suffer- 
ing or a sum of happiness, according as the evil 
deeds exceed or fall short of the good in their total 
amount. Evil deed plus evil deed results in suffer- 
ing 3 good deed plus good deed results in happiness 3 
this the Buddha plainly saw working itself out 
before His eyes here and in all worlds. And because 
He saw this great law of things as they have come 
to be with pei'feot clearness, free from any obscurity 
arising from misty notions and hazy ideas having 
nothing to do with the matter in hand, therefore did 
He make known for the benefit of all the world — that 
is, for the benefit of as many in the world as would 
listen to Him — what figures men must not set down on 
the slate of Deed, what things they must avoid doing, 
if they would not have their life's sum add up to a total 
of suffering and misery. Such information, coming from 
such a soui'ce, is simply invaluable 3 and that inform- 
ation we have in those injunctions of the Lord Buddha 
concerning Right Action, which we call the Precepts. 
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Anti now, jirt'ci'^fly nt lliis pitint, otiifs in llu* plnct* 
of wliat in oihcr rolii'i'nw miirlil In* anti in fact in, 
callftl faith, hnt whti'h in Ihiili)hi«(ti Is best tU'siRnat- 
t'ti l*y tin* natni* of trust or confitlonct*. I'or wt* 
common mon do tn*t !uul can not, with onr limited 
power* «'f viisioii, perceive clearly for ourselves that 
f*uch and sjjch dv**ds di* verily leail t«i stielj and snoh 
results; anti that, thrtnjf^h the avoidinjf of .such and 
fttjch deeds, sticlt nnttiaard results an* wholly avoid- 
ed. A little, truly, we ctui f*eo of the tlire e/Tects of 
ill deed.s, a small moiety wi* can perceive of the 
happy effects of <'t»tjtl deeds; hut tin* full seiinoncoof 
each chniti of cntiration, nil the stapes in the proce.ss 
whereby one deed nltiiimtes in pain, anil another in 
fretslom from pain — fhi.s if do<>s not- ih in oar 
power wholly to ponetrnto with our own proper eye.s. 
Indeed, in tin* case of the man who, following tho 
natural iinpulse.s of !»t*lf-n.sperlion, kills, nteid.s, and so 
forth, wheresoever such action peeins to bring him 
profit — nt the moment when he commits such acts — 
that present profit is nil that he sees, anti the 
possibility of any future loss through .such action for 
him lies wljolly out of .sight. Hence, in following tho 
injnnctioii.M delivered to us by tho Lord lluddim, we 
in effect allirin our belief, onr confidence — our faith, 
if any so choose to term it — that though we our.stdves 
cannot see the full re.siilt of Deed, yet hero is Quo 
who does, and that, so .Hecing, tho cotnjsel which Ho 
gives ns— for it i.s always counstd, never command — 
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CHAPTER III 


THE FIRST PREC KPT 

The First Precept which e.very Buddhist layman 
promises to observe each time he “ takes the Precepts,” 
is one requiring him to abstain from taking life in any 
shape or form. Stated at full length in English, the 
'PS}i formula runs as follows : “I solemnly undertake 
to observe the Precept which enjoins abstention from 
'doing fatal injury to any living being.” Here the 
‘words ‘living being’ include whatever has life, from 
'insect np to and including man, since in Buddhism 
that distinction is absent which w'ould draw a line of 
demarcation between life as it is found in the lower 
ranks of being, and as it is found in the human king- 
dom. In taking this vow of non-injuring upon him- 
self, a Buddhist recognises bis kinship with all that 
lives, a kinship so close that to do harm to any other 
'living creature is the same as to do harm to himself. 
And indeed in this land of Burma there are very few 
calling themselves Buddhists who would wittingl}’ do 
direct injury to any living thing. Very beautiful 
it is to see how free is the animal creation from 
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Yet in reality, whether one does a thing by one’s oprn 
hand or causes it- to be done by another, the goilt of 
the deed remains the same. If a man crushes a beetle 
beneath his bare heel, or takes a slipper and crushes 
it under that, it is not the man who does the deed in 
the drst instance and the slipper which does it in the 
second ; it is the man and he alone who is respon- 
sible for the deed in both instances. Similarly, if a 
man goes to a bazaar and asks for portions of the 
corpse of an animal, he is as responsible for the death 
of the animal (which mast- of course be slanghtered 
first before bis demand can be met) as is the man who 
actually did the slanghterihg, no way having yet- 
been discovered whereby one can eat parts of an 
animal’s corpse without that animal first being 
deprived of its life. Before tbe arrival in Burma 
of foreigners of different nationalities, there was no 
killing of oxen for food, becanse nobody asked to 
be supplied with such coarse food. With the arrival 
of fiesh-earing foreigners, a few oxen began to be kill- 
ed to satisfy their unrefined appetites. Bnt now that 
Burmese people are more and more beginning to ask 
for fiesb-food, oxen are beginning to be killed on 
Burmese soil in increasing numbers to meet the de- 
mands. And who can be held responsible for this 
increased slaughter, this more extensive breach of the 
First Precept, if not the Barmans themselves ? It is a 
sad thing to say bnt yet it is true, that, in this implicit 
if not explicit manner, the First Precept is being broken 
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THE FIRST PRECEPT 
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Bngland, for instance, such athletes as Eustace 
Miles, the tennis-player, and A. Gr. Olley, the cyclist, 
have found by experience that a diet in which flesh- 
meat has no part maintains them in such a condition 
of health and strength that they are able to hold their 
own in contests that severely test skill as well as 
powers of endurance ; while in Germany and Austria, 
non-flesheaters have repeatedly taken all the prin- 
cipal prizes in long-distance walking competitions — 
a form of exercise which more than any other puts 
to the test a man’s entire physique. 

It is thus proved that a vegetarian diet, as respects 
strength-giving properties, is in no way inferior to a 
flesh diet. But in respect of its accordance with the 
advance in refinement of the human race at large, it 
is by far the superior diet j for the world is moving, 
always moving, slowly upwards. And as the centuries 
pass, and men become more and more thoughtful as 
regards what they do, and with that increase in 
thoughtfulness become more careful not to add by 
any act of their own to the sum of the pain of the 
world — already great enough — it is certain that a 
time will come when men will look back upon the 
days when the scorched and parboiled corpses of 
animals were used as food, with the same sense 
of disgnst and loathing with which the leading races 
of to-day regard the devouring of human corpses 
as practised by the more debased and undeveloped 
races. 
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And since this is the goal towards which the 
development of the highest races is carrying them; in 
tlie matter of food, how pitiful it would be, how piti- 
ful it is, that a race, which under the benignant 
enlightening teaching of the Supremely Enlightened 
One stands already well in sight of this goal, should 
turn its back upon it and move downwards instead of 
upwards, under a mistaken notion of bettering. itself 
physically ! But even if it did so better itself tempor- 
arily — the probability of which is, however, denied 
by nearly everj' investigator into the subject — ^yet, 
from the standpoint of KaniTna, of cause and effect as 
these work themselves out in the lives of men, this 
continuous implicit breach of the First Precept can 
have nothing but a worsening effect, ever growing 
more so as the breach of the Precept continues. For 
the Pi’ecepts — this one and all of them — are not dis- 
connected arbiti’ary injunctions promulgated by one 
who in making them was only consulting his own 
caprice; they are statements of what a wise man 
will do and refrain from doing so that he may keep 
himself and hi.s actions in line with the Nature of 
Things, march in step, and not out of step, with the 
procession of occurrences which makes and is our 
world. If a man choose to ignore such a statment 
as is contained in this First Precept of the Lord 
Buddha, and the wise advice it contains, he must 
inevitably come to grief and suffering; for the Great 
Law that all life is one, cannot be broken w’ith 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE SECOND PRECEPT 

In the form of its wording, the Second of the Precepts 
of Good runs as follows ; “ I solemnly undertake to 
observe the Pi*ecept which enjoins abstention from 
taking things not given.” This in substance con- 
stitutes a promise to refmin from appropriating 
anything belonging to another without flrst securing 
that other person’s consent. 

Stated in such terms, this injunction against theft 
covers a good deal more than is usually described by 
the name of theft. It indeed forbids the express 
act of theft proper, — the act of directly depriving 
another person of some part of his lawful possessions 
— but it no less places an embargo upon all indirect 
modes of thieving, those methods of fraud aud decep- 
tion whereby a man may cheat and trick another out 
of something that rightly belongs to him. 

The man, for instance, who puts a false bottom into 
his paddy basket when he is measuring out the grain 
to a buyer, is robbing that buyer of a quantity of rice 
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cleaving and clinging to mortal, changeable things ; 
and it is upon the state of the mind, upon its purifica- 
tion from lusts and longings, that in the last analysis 
depends release from the circle of Samsara. But all 
good and salutary states of mind are led up to and 
maintained in existence by corresponding good 
conduct, even os good conduct, on its side, is led up 
to and maintained intact by good states of mind ; 
these two, right thought and right conduct, being 
mutual and inaepai-able complements. The Precepts 
of Good, ns published abroad by an Accomplished 
One, plant in the mind, as it were, the seed of a 
suggestion that such and snch will be a good and 
profitable course of action to follow; and in the 
actnal obeying of the precepts, in the actual follow- 
ing ont of the course of conduct recommended, there 
is furnished the proof that the Precept veritably is a 
Precept of Good, that it leads to certain well-being, 
and so, as it continues to be pi’actised, it gains an 
ever firmer and firmer hold upon the mind. At last, 
when the idea of giving and of not-taking becomes 
a fixed one, there dawns upon the mind the further 
idea that taking is of selfness, of Atta, and giving, 
of selflessness, of Anatta, that the former is of 
error, and the latter of truth. With this con- 
sideration, giving is practised more fully and freely 
than ever, and taking shunned with more and more 
of strictness^ until the man attains to the practice of 
the jPSna Pdramita in perfection, and henceforth his 
3 
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wav lies clear to the state or the Wholiv Pnrifiea One, 
the Arahaut. But the first step towards the attain- 
ment of this Pararnita, and to all the sublime results 
that follow from it. is to be taken every day in the 
present conduct of life by shunning Adinuadaua^ 
bj- refraining from taking in any way, direct or 
indirect, what has not been given with the free con- 
sent of the owner. 

Although, strictly speaking, not coming within the 
meaning of the letter of the Second Precept, yet, as 
above defined, the necessary complement of Dana, 
the injnnction to avoid Adirinadar.a, amounts in the 
spirit of it to a warning against gambling. For the 
incitement that prompts men to indulge in games of 
chance for money or its equivalent, is the spirit of 
Ldbha, of love of gain. The impelling power in all 
forms of gambling is an eager desire to obtain 
possession of the goods of another in the shape of 
the stakes for which the game is being played, with- 
out giving anything of equal value in eschange. 
To what a height is nor this feeling of desire 
heightened during the course of a game of chance I 
A look at the nnshed faces, the staring eyes, the tense 
features of the players for high stakes in any gata- 


bling resort is enough to show that here, for the time 
being, men have lost the reason and judgment wLicli is 
their rightful prerogatsve as men, anci are swahowed 
up in a passion for possession that in its intensity wei-- 
ninh amounts to mania. Freqaently, indeed, it does for 
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li’.v.- 1 !ill( il ‘Ajih .f It ni -lijisi-jii cV'-jy inv.nlcr frum 

ll'.< 'At . .(V.il 1', V r.«!' TJul 1h.it ih' Y t'.ilh'il .u'liT 

si i1:<- filin'! V ill. it !.iy 1'*y<-;n! M’» h.i'in ruvi-j'; :in 

.it( .1 i l (iiMJ*- mill .. t'ojjiinin-: .\lJfntii>n to 

A’ i.t il-< ' r lli>'‘.v.’h il>.< v •< nn, .ijf f.ir ■ flccl 

!.V ih" <• <1 tlii- ■ Kj.iii!:. I In- .iri .i o( whjt'lt 

i!' . :r, t:. n s ■ .itt* jn) !< <1 in sin- l-i ■(•'.; j .. with tltc rxti-jilion 

< t .1 tjiji .i!< i!;i- j. linn. I .in<l tin' 5 ;iit m' K.i'-htntr 

]'• \< nd il;r VIi!.-t.i.']}-K.iJ.i);< i.iiM i.unv. ;iU iiii’ln«!i'il 
in tl.< Indn - I'.i 'in Ivnt it jn.i <inhi.ii<- tin* wIioK* 

< 5 it. I’.iit 1. in lil-it, ] .lit in Afj.'li.’ini'-t.in and Hiln- 

<!i; t.iii. .i;;d j.nt in .'‘ii!<!h. f ?js<iii:.>h wlinh lln.* 

Ji'.ihv ji< V. ■- hi t*,u nn!* <1 ojic •qu.ii ti-r of its wlioli,* 

(•< '.:}<- if j.'-iii nn!< • It Knis Iiltrly tli.it tin' Jatnna 
\-.d!( V '\.i' la t .ilw.i', •. .Ill » \i < ptii.n. or .it least that 
th.ii ii\<j 1 n< <• tiov.id V.1 -.tw.iids thioii!:li K’.ijpntana to 
till- Indi.in ••x.iit Ihe ir.i- i.ne.it i^veis of the I’ajijah 
all di.iin into tla- ln<ht •. .and th'- <»hai.Mi uitii its liihularv, 
the >.1111' tf, Vihnh now. i\«-n wln n m llord. loses it-elf 
in the •.iiid'. of lidj.iiier. pioh.ihlv ome flowi'd down tlio 
old H.d;M Ivd in Il.ih.iw.iljiiir either into llie Indus 
or hy .111 iinh i’i-ndeiii bed now |<•|)lesented hy an old 
dood ihaiii'.el of tile Indus III Siiidli. tile llakro or Nara, 
uhidi j'.i '.' - thioii.'di the K’.inn of Kaehh. 

The liiilir: outside Dritish India. To the north of 
the .Mana-arowar lake in Tibet is Kailas, the IIin(V\ 
Mlynipns. On the '-ide of this mountain the Indus is 
said to ri'-e at a hei|;hl of 17,000 feet, .\fter a eourse of 
.ioo miles or more it eros'^es the south-east boundary 
of (he Kashmir State at an elevation of 1.5,800 foot, 
Kroin the Kaslmu'r frontier to .Mt Ifaramosh west of 
(iihdt it Hows steadily to tin; norlh-wost for miles. . 
After miles I.eh, the capital of I.adakh, is reached 
at a heij^hl of 10,500 feel, and here the river is crossed 
by the trade route to Yarkand. A little below F.eh 
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The Indus in British India. — After reaching British 
India the Indus soon becomes the boundary dividing 
Hazara and Peshawar, two districts of the North West 
Frontier Province. Lower down it parts Peshawar from 
the Panjab district of Attock. In this section after a 
time the hills recede on both sides, and the stream is 
wide’ and so shallow that it is fordable in places in the 
cold weather. There are islands, ferry boats and rafts 



Fig. 12. The Indus at Attock. 


can ply, and the only danger is from sudden freshets. 

’Ohind, where Alexander crossed, is in this section. A 
more famous passage is at Attock just below the junction 
of the Kabul river. Here the heights again approach 
the Indus on either bank. The volume of water is vastly 
increased by the ’union of the Kabul river, which brings 
down the whole drainage of the southern face of the 
Hindu Kush. From the north it receives near Jalalabad 
the Kunar river, and near Charsadda in Peshawar the 
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Sw£i. vrmch vdzh its aStient th= Paajkora drains Dir, 
Baianr, and SiTat. In the cold weather looking north- 
wards frozn the Atto-rk fort one sees the Kabul or L an da i 
as a bine river quietly mingling with the Indus, and in 
the between them a stretch of white sand. But 

during noons the junction is the scene or a wild turmoil 
of waters. At Artcck there are a raii^ray bridge, a bridge 
of boats, and a ferry. The bed of the stream is 2000 




i< in tin* Pnnjab. Klsi'whi’ii; tlj(? pas^nt'o 
It. IS t<i Iv tna<!i* by triiy bfut-^ nr by bnat wliicli 

•III* Mkfii flown in tin* rainy M-a.snn. At I\alabat,'h tlic 
bt'),:;bt abnvi' st-a Icvi-l is less titan lono ffct. When it 
p.issi-s tltf w<*s(f-rn t-Ntn-inity of tint Salt Kani'c tin; river 
sj'ii-.uls nut inl<* a wttle lakf-lilcf e.xpansi: of waters. It 
has ju.V jH‘jfonnt-il tpute half of its Ion:: journey, llona;- 
fnith tt urt-ivi-s noadchtion from the east till the I’anjnad 
in the siijith-Wf-st miner <»f the .Muzaffarj'arh district 
biiiifcs tn It the whole tribute f>f the five rivtrrs of the 
I’.inj.'tb. Heie. tliouidi the iridian orean is still 500 
mt!f s (h'-tant. the eh.innel is less than /,oo feet above the 
'ea. l-'ioin the West it receives an important tributaiy 
in the Kutiain, winch, with its afiluent the Tochf, rises 
in .\i!’h.intst.in. The t<irrents from the Sulnnan Range 
.ire mostly tiM-d uj» ftir irrigation beffue they reach the 
Iiifhis, but s,iine of them mingle their waters with it 
in high fh«Kls llelow K.ilabagh tin- Indus is a typical 
hiwl.iinl liver of great si/e. with many sandy islands in 
the bcfl and ;t wi<le valley subject to its inundations. 
Ojiposile Dera Ismail Khan the valley is seventeen mile.s 
across. As a jil.iins river the Indus runs at first through 
the .Mi.-inw.ili district of the I’anjjib, then divides .Mianwali 
from Der.a Ismail Khan, and lastly parts Miizaffargarh 
and the Ikihawalpur State from the Panjab frontier 
district ftf Dera (ihazi Khan. 

The Jhclam. — The Jhelain, the most westcrnly of the* 
live rivers of tin; I’anjiib, is called the Veth in Kashmir 
and locally in the I’anjab plains the Vehat. I'licsc names 
correspond to the Mihat of the Muhammadan historians 
and the Ilydaspes of the Greeks, and all go back to the 
Sanskrit Vitasta. ’ Issuing from a deep pool at Vernag 
to the east of Islamabad in Kashmir it becomes navigable 
just below that town, and flows north-west in a lazy 
stream for 102 miles through Srinagar, the summer 
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Tlic Chrn.ib. I h<- Clu n.ih (iiv»ro jirojvrly f'ln'n;ib or 
nvt j (.{ ( hin.i! j- tin- A'lkni m tin* Wdas and tin; Akcsincs 
t'i tli<* lii .ji.jian •. It is fnrun cl hy the union of 

t );.ind;a and both of whii'li ri^u in I.alnd 

U'-ar lbi> I’.ij.d.'ii'h.i llavint; bironit; the Chandra- 

bhae i tin* uvir lli.w- th]<<n!:h in (.‘liainba and the 

■I nth-V.isi K.v-lnnir. Xt-ar Kisljiwar it breaks tlirough 
ih'* rir r.injal t.Mi!:!*. and theincforwards receivo.s the 
ih.«i!i.t!:>- r.j its ■..ntlicrn sl<,j>t->. At Akhntir it becomes 
and i.cn after it enters the I’anjab district 
e.f Sralk'it. A little later it is*joined from the west by 
the Tawi, the stream above which stands Jammu, the 
winter eajutal of Kashmir. The t'henab parts Sialkot 
and ('luji.'inw.d.i <.11 the left bank from (lujrat and Shahpur 
'll the linht. At \Va/irab.id, near the point where 
Ssialkot, (bijt.it, and (bijr.inwala meet, it is crossed by 
the AleN.indr.i i.iilway briili;i'. Leaving Shahpur and 
<iuji.inv..il;i behind, the Chenab Hows through Jhang 
to its junction with the Jfielaiii at Trimmu, In this 
section theK? is a Sccoml railway bridge at Ciiund Bhar- 
w.'ina. The unit'.d stream runs on under the name of 
Cheiiab to be joined Xin the north border of the Multan 
district by the K’avf and on its southern border by the 
Sutlej. Below its junction with the latter the stream 
is known as the Banjnad. In the plains the Chenab 
cannot be called an attractive river, and its silt is far 
Inferior to that of the JlielaiiM “ ’ 

The R.ivl. — 'I'he Kavf was known to the writers of 
the Vedic hymns as the I’arushnf, but is called in classical 
Sanskrit Iravatf, whence the Hydraotes of the Greek 
historians. It rises near the Rotang pass in Kangra, 
and flows north-west through the southern part of Chamba. 
Below the town of Chamba, it runs as a swift slaty-blue 
mountain stream, ;ind here it is spanned by a fine bridge. 
Passing on to the north of the hill station of Dalhousie 
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through the Sialkot and Gujraiiwala districts, joins the 
Ravi when in flood in the north of the Lyallpur district. 
But its waters will now be diverted into the river higher 
up in order to safeguard the Upper Chenab canal. Lahore 
is on the left bank of the Ravi. It is a mile from the 
cold weather channel, but in high floods the waters have 
often eftme almost up to the Fort. At Lahore the North 
Western Railway and the Grand Tnmk Road are carried 
over the Ravi by masonry bridges. There is a second 
railway bridge over the Sidhnai reach in Multan. Though 
the Rilvi, like the Jhelam, has* a course of 450 miles, 
it has a far smaller catchment area, and is really a some- 
what insignificant stream. In the cold weather the 
canal takes such a heavy toll from it that below Madhopur 
the supply of water is mainly drawn from the Ujh, and 
in Montgomery one may cross the bed dryshod for 
months together. The valley of the Ravi is far narrower 
than those of the rivers described dn the preceding 
paragraphs, and the floods arc most uncertain, but when 
they occur are of very great value. 

The Bias. — The Bias (Sanskrit, Vipasa ; Greek, 
Hyphasis) rises near the Rotang pass at a height of 
about 13,000 feet. Its head-waters are divided from 
those of the Ravi by the Bara Bangahal range. It flows 
for about sixty miles through the beautiful Kulu valley 
to Larji (3000 feet). It has at first a rapid course, but 
before it reaches Sultanpur {4900 feet), the chief villago ’ 
in Kulu, some thirty miles from the source, it has become, 
at least in the cold weather, a comparatively peaceful 
stream fringed with alder thickets. Heavy floods, how- 
ever, sometimes cover fields and orchards with sand 
and boulders. There is a bridge at Manali (6100 feet), 
a very lovely spot, another below Nagar, and a third at 
Larji. Near Larjf the river turns to the west down a 
bold ravine and becomes for a time the boundary between 
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Railway rrossos it by a bri<li;i; near llic Bias station 
ami at the saim.* ] 4 afo (luTc is a bridt'c of boats for the 
traffic on the rirantl Tnmk Road. The chief aflliicnts 
are the Chakkf, llie torrent which travellers to Dhann.'sala 
cross by a fine bridge twelve >ni!es from the rail-head 
at Pathankot, and the Black Bcin in Iloshyarpur and 
Kapi’irt^iala. The latter is a winding drainage channel, 
which starts in a swamp in the north of the Hoshj'arpur 
district. The Bias has a total cour.'=e of 390 miles. Only 
for about eighty miles or so is it a true river of the plains, 
and its floods do not .spread far. 

The Sutlej. — The .Sutlej is the Shatadni of Vcdic 
hymns and the Zaradros of Oreek writers. The peasant 
of the Panjab plains knows it as the Nfli t)r Cihara. After 
• the Indus it is the greatest of Panjab rivers, and for its 
source we have to go back to the Manasarowar in 
Tibet. From thence it flows for 200 miles in a north- 
westerly direction to the British frontier near Shipkf. 
A little beyond the Spitf river brings it the drainage of 
the large tract of that name in Kangra and of part of . 
Western Tibet. From Shipkf it runs for forty miles 
in deep gorges througli Kunawar in the Bashahr State 
to Chfnf, a beautiful .spot near the Wangtu bridge, where 
the Hindustan-Tibet road crosses to the left bank. 
A little below Chfnf llic Baspa flows in from the south- 
east. I'lie fall between the source and Chfnf is from 
T, 5,000 to 7500 feet. There te magnificent cliff scenci^* 
at Rogf in this reach. Forty miles below Chfnf the capital 
of Bashahr, Rampur, on the south bank, is only 3300 
feet above sea level. There is a second bridge at Rampur, 
and from about th\3 point the river becomes the boundary 
of Bashahr and Kulu, the route to which from Simla 
passes over the Lurf bridge (2630 feet) below Narkanda. 
Beyond Lurf the Sutlej runs among low hills through 
several of the Simla Hill States. It pierces the Siwaliks 
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at the Hoshyarpur border and then turns to the south, 
maintaining that trend till Rupar and the head-works 
of the Sirhind canal are reached. For the next hundred 
miles to the Bias jimction the general direction is west. 
Above the Harike ferry the Sutlej again turns, and flows 
steadily, though vith many windings, to the south-west 
till it joins the Chenab at the south comer of the Multan 
district. There are railwa}' bridges at PhiUaur, Feroze- 
pur, and Adamwahan. In the plains the Sutlej districts 
are — on the right bank Hosh3'arpur, Jalandhar, Lahore, 
and Montgomery, and on the left AmbMa, Ludhiana 
and Ferozepur. Below Ferozepur the river di\udes 
Montgomery and Multan from Bahawalpur (left bank). 
The Sutlej has a coiurse of goo miles, and a large catchment 
area in the hiUs. Notwithstanding the hea\'y toll taken 
by the Sirhind canal, its floods spread prettj' far in 
Jalandhar and Ludhiana and below the Bi^ junction 
many monsoon canals have been dug which inundate, 
a large area in the lowlands of the districts on either 
bank and of Bahaw'alpm:. The dry bed of the Hakra, 
w'hich can be traced through Bahawalpur, Bikaner, 
and Sindh, formerly carried the waters of the Sutlej to 
the sea. 

The Ghagar and the Sarusti. — ^The Ghagar, once a 
tributarjf of the Hakra, rises within the Sirmur State in 
the hiUs to the east of Kalka. A few miles south of 
HMka it crosses a narrow' neck of the Ambala district, 
and the bridge on the Ambala-Kalka railway' is in this 
section. The rest of its course, till it loses itself in the 
sands of Bikaner, is chieflj' in Patiala and the Kamal 
and Hissar districts. It is joined by, the Umla torrent 
in Kamal and lower down the Samsti mutes with it in 
Patiala just bej'ond the Kamal border. It is hard to 
believe that the Samsti of to-daj.' is the famous Saras\'ati 
of the Vedas, though the little ditch-like channel that 
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I'h.uv -u .uvl IVlii.w.i, A ••inall stn<ly torrent hearing 
the '.u!v najv.e ii >'• in the low IhlK in tin' norlhoMsl 
<■{ the Anil'.'il.i <h"tiiil. Injt it i-. «lonhtiul if il‘; w.iters, 
'.slnrh iin.illy «h’a]']><-.ji into tin* L'loiiml. ever rearli the 
lli.ini '-M ihaninl I hat •eein'> lather to nri,i;inate in 
th.e <.vMih,w of a r.t e ‘.waiiiji in tin* j'laiii';. ami in the 
eoM weatlnr the hul v. waially «hy. in faet, till the 
Sain-ti T< I eiYi • above Tehowa the Jhw (1>. of the Markamla 
t> ji<nt. It 1 '. a ino-t in'-»;:nilii ant '•lieain. The Markancla. 
*.\lnn in ih'od. taiiK". a laiee vohinie of water, ami below 
the jnmtioii the >-niall < hanm l of the Sarnstf eannot 
< any the tnlnite in < aveil, whu h 'jneatl* «tnt into a shallow 
lake tail'll the Sain^a Ihis ha-, hi-eii ntili/.ed ftir 

th'.' '-njiiily of the litth* baiu-ti tanal. whieh is intended 
t'l do the woik li'iim ily eJ'fei tetl ill a imle way by throwing 
or einh uiknieiit-. airo's the bed of the stri*ain, 
and haeim; the wat' i tivei ih<' surummhni' lamis. The 
• aine wa-:tefni foiin of miijation was ii--ed on a lari'e 
■-fall- on the CdiaiMr ami is stdl jnaetiM-d on its upper 
reaelie-'.. Lower tlown eaitheii I'.nuis have been super- 
eetled hv a jiia'-oiiiy n'eir at Ofii in the Missar district. 
Tile itoithetii ami -oulhein (ihaear eaiiaN, wliieh irriftale 
lamis in ni'-ar ami Ihkaner, take off from this weir. 

Action of Torrents, The tiha.car is laifte enoiii'h 
to e.\hihit ;dl the three slant's whieh a rlio or torrent 
o/ intermit tent Jlow jias^ies thn».i,t,'lj. Such a stream bef,dr4S* 
in tile hills with a well-<lelined boulder-strewn bed, 
whieh is m.-ver <liy. Uearhint' the plains the bed of a 
chii Ix'coines a wide e.sjiansc* <jf white sand, hardly below 
the level of the adipinini; country, with a thread of water 
passiiif' flown it in the cold weather, lint from time to 
lime in the rainy season the channel is full from bank 
to hank and tlie waters spill far and wide over the fields. 
Sudden spates sometimes sweep away men and cattle 
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falls into the Ganges at Allahjibad. North of Mathra 
Delhi is the only important town on its banks. The 
Jamna is crossed by railway bridges between Delhi 
and Meerut and between Ambala and Saharanpur. 

Changes in Rivers. — Allusion has already been made 
to the changes which the courses of Panjab rivers are 
subject to in the plains. The Indus below Kalabagh 
once ran through the heart of what is now the Thai 
desert. We know that in 1245 a.d. Multan was in the 
Sind Sagar Doab between the Indus and the united 
streams of the Jhelam, Chenab, and Ravf. The Bi&s 
had then no connection with the Sutlej, but ran in a bed 
of its own easily to be traced to-day in the Montgomery 
and Multan districts, and joined the Indus between 
Multan and Uch. The Sutlej was still flowing in the 
Hakra bed. Indeed its junction with the Bias near 
Harike, which probably led to a complete change in 
the course of the Bias, seems only to have taken place 
\vithin the last 150 years^. 

* R.iverty's "The .Mchran of Sind and its Tributaries," in Journal 
of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1897. 
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The Salt RanRc in l!>e Jlidain ami Sliahpnr districts, 
willj a wi-sti-rn continuation in tlic Mianwali district to 
ami beyond llio Indus, is (he most interesting; part of the 
I’.iuj.ih to the !:e<do}:ist. It contains notable records of 
tliri-e distinct eras in geoloiiical history. In association 
witii (lie well-kmtwn l>eds of rock-salt, which are being 
extensively mined at Khe«>ra, occur the most ancient 
fossiliferons foimations known in India, corresponding 
in ar^e with (he ini<ldle and lower part of (he Cambrian 
system of luinjpe. These very ancient strata immediately 
overlie the retl marls and associated rock-salt beds, and 
it is jiossible that tliej" have been thrust over bodily to 
occupy this [Kisitioii, as we have no parallel elsewhere 
for the occurrence of great masses of salt in formation 
older than the Cambrian. 

‘rile second fragment of geological history pnjservcd 
in the Salt Range is very much younger, beginning with 
roclis which were formed in the later part of the Carboni- 
ferous period. The most remarkable feature in this 
fragment is a boulder-bed, resting unconformably on 
the Cambrian strata and including boulders of various 
shajjcs and sizes, whith are often faceted and striated 
in a wa\’ indicative of glacial action. Several of the 
boulders belong to rocks of a peculiar and unmistakable 
character, such as are found jh sifit on the western flanks 
of the Aravallf Range, some 750 miles to the south. 
The glacial coiulitiuns which gave rise to these boulder-’ 
beds Were presumably contemporaneous with those 
that produced the somewhat similar formation lying 
at the ba.se of the great coal-bearing system in the Indian 
peninsula. The glacial boulder-bed thus offers indirect 
evidence as to the age of the Indian coal-measures, for 
immediately above this bed in the Salt Range there 
occur sandstones containing fossils which have affinities 
with the Upper Carboniferous formations of Australia, 
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of sediments, into the great folds that now form the 
Himalayan Range. This great mass of Aryan strata 
includes an enormous number of fossil remains, giving 
probably a more complete record of the gradual changes 
that came over the marine fauna of Tethys than any 
other area of the kind kno\vn. One must pass over 
the great number of interesting features still left un- 
mentioned, including the grand architecture of the Sub- 
Himalaya and the diversity of formations in different 
parts of the Frontier Province ; fpr the rest of the available 
space must be devoted to a brief reference to the minerals 
of value. 

Rock-salt, which occurs in abundance, is possibly 
the most important mineral in this area. The deposits 
most largely worked are those which occur in the well- 
known Salt Range, covering parts of the districts of 
Jhelam, Shahpur, and MianwMf. Near the village of 
Kheora the main seam, which is being worked in the 
Mayo mines, has an aggregate thickness of 550 feet, 
of which five seams, \vith a total thickness of 275 feet, 
consist of salt pure enough to be placed on the table 
with no more preparation than mere pulverising. The 
associated beds are impregnated with earth, and in places 
there occur thin layers of potash and magnesian salts. 
In this area salt quarrying was practised for an unknown 
period before the time of Akbar, and was continued^ 
in a primitive fashion until it came under the control 
of the British Government with the occupation of the 
Panjab in 1849. In 1872 systematic mining operations 
• were planned, and the general line of work has been 
continued ever since, with an annual output of roughly 
100,000 tons. 

Open quarries for salt are developed a short distance 
to the east-north-east of Kalabagh on the Indus, and 
similar open work is practised near Kohat in the North 
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West Frontier Province, where the quantity of salt may 
he regarded as practically inexhaustible. At Bahadur 
Khel the salt lies at the base of the Tertiary series, 
and can be traced for a distance of about eight miles 
with an exposed thickness of over looo feet, sometimes 
standing up as lulls of solid salt above the gener^ level 
of the plains. In this area the production is naturally 
limited by want of transport and the small local demand, 
the total output from the quarries being about 16,000 
tons per annum. A snjall quantity of salt (generally 
about 4000 tons a year), is raised also from open quarries 
in the Mandf State, where the rock-salt beds, distinctly 
impure and earthy, lie near the jvmction between Tertiary 
formations and the older unfossiliferous groups. 

Coal occurs at numerous places in association with 
the Nummulitic limestones of Lower Tertiary age, in 
the Panjib, in the North West Frontier Province, and 
in the Jammu division of Kashmir. The largest output 
has been obtained from the Salt Range, where mines 
have been opened up on behalf of the North Western 
Railwaj’. The mines at Dandot in the Jhelam district 
have considerable fluctuations in output, which, however, 
for many years ranged near 50,000 tons. These mines, 
having been worked at a financial loss, were finally 
abandoned by the Railway Company in 1911, but a 
certain amount of work is still being continued by local 
contractors. At Bhagamvala, 19 miles further east, in 
the adjoining district of Shahpur, coal was also worked 
for many years for the North Western State Railway, 
but the maximum output in any one year never exceeded 
14,000 tons, and in 1900, owing to the poor quality of 
material obtained, the collieric-s were closed down. 
Recently, small outcrop workings have been developed 
in the same formation further west on the southern scarp 
of the Salt Range at Tejuwala in the Shahpur district. 
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Goltl Jo n :imounl is washed from the gravel 

of 1h<> Ir.djjs aijd some other rivojs hy native workers, 
and huge rttnecs'-ioii'' Iiavc been granted for systematic 
<h«d;:nig, Init tln-se enterprises iiave not yet reached 
tile eoinmcreially jiaying stage. 

Other Metals. I’rospecting has I)cen carried on at 
irregular intervals in Knlu and along the corresponding 
belt ol M'hi''t<i^e ri'cks fnrlherwesl in Ka.shmir and Chitral. 
The roj)]vr ores orrtir as sulphides along certain bands 
in the ehhnttic and inicacemis scljists, similar in composi- 
tion and probably in age to those worked further cast 
in Ktimaon, in Nipal, and in Sikkim. In Lahtil near the 
Shigrf glacier there is a lode containing antimony sulphide 
with ores of zinc and lead, which would almost certainly 
be opened uji and developed but for the difliculty of 
access an<l cost of tran.sport to the only valuable markets. 

Petroleum sjirings occur among the Tertiary formations 
of the Panjab and Uiluchistt'in, and a few thousand 
gallons of oil are raised annually Prospecting operations 
have been carried on vigorously during the past two 
or three years, but no largo supplies have so far been 
proved. The principal oil-supplies of Burma and Assam 
have been obtained from rocks of Miocene ago, like those 
of Persia and the Caspian region, but the most promising 
" shows " in North West India have been in the older 
Nummulitic formations, and the oil is thus regarded ^ 
by some c.xpcrts as the rcsidue’of the material which has 
migrated from the ]Mioccne beds that probably at one 
lime covered the Nummulitic formations, but have since 
been removed by the erosive action of the atmosphere. 

Alum is manufictured from the pyritous shales of 
the lilianwall district, the annual output being generally 
about 200 to 300 tons. Similar shales containing pyrites 
arc known to occur in other parts of this area, and possibly 
the industry might be considerably extended, as the 
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Jiinitrd, ]io\vi-V('r, by <*onip<:titi<in witli cJicaply made 
‘iU-s. 

Gypsum K'rrurs in Iar;;<r tjuantitii-s in association 
with shr jcck-salt <if (!ur Salt Range, InR (be local (IcinancI 
i> '•mall. Vlu'ie are aRt* Ivil.s of j>otaslj ami magnesian 
sill'' in the same ;n<-a. hnl their value ami quantity 
liave jTi't been t lion Highly proved. 
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rainfall (including snow) of about 3 inches. The mean 
temperature is 43° Fahr., varying from 19° in January 
to 64° in July. But these figures give no idea of the 
rigours of the severe but healthy climate. The daily 
range is from 25 to 30 degrees, or double what we are 
accustomed to in England. Once 17° below zero was 



Fig. 17. Average Barometric and Wind Ctiart ior January. 


recorded. In the rare dry clear atmosphere the power 
of the solar rays is extraordinary. “ Rocks exposed to 
the sun may be too hot to lay the hand upon at the 
same time that it is freezing in the shade.” 

The Indian Zones — ^Meteorological factors. — ^The dis- 
tribution of pressure in India, determined mainly by 
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(laiipotir plain by ?mi(h-\vc.slcrnly winds. Tlic lower 
ranjics of llie Panjab Iliinalaj'a receive in tliis way very 
heavy downpours, 'rhu rain extends into the plains, 
but (!.\bausts itself and dies away pretty rapidly to the 
so\itb and west. The Hombay branch of the monsoon 
inosth’ spends itself on the Ghats and in the Deccan. 
But a jlart of it penetrates from time to time to the south- 
east Panjab, and, if it is sucked into the Ba}' current, 
the result is widespread rain. 

Himalayan Zone. — 'I'he impressions which English 
people get of the climate of the’ Himalaya, or in Indian 
phrase " the Hills," are derived mainly from stations 
like Sijiila and Mnrree perched at a height of from 6500 
to 7500 feel on the outer ranges. The data of meteoro- 
logists are mainly taken from the .same localities. Places 
between Sooo and 10,000 feet in height and further from 
the plains enjoy a finer climate, being both cooler and 
drier in summer. But they are less accessible, and 
weaklj' persons would find tlic greater rarity of the air 
trying. 

In the first fortnight of April the plains become 
disagreeably warm, and it is well to take European 
children to the Hills. The Panjab Government moves 
to Simla in the first fortnight of May. By that time 
Simla is pretty warm in the middle of the day, but the 
nights arc jjleasant. The mean temperature of the 24 
hours in May and June is 65° or 66°, the mean maximuni" 
and minimum being 78° and 59°. Thunderstorms with 
or without hail arc not uncommon in April, May, and 
June. In a normal year the monsoon clouds drift up 
in the end of June, and the next three months are " the 
Rains.” Usually it does not rain either all day or every 
day, but sometimes for weeks together Simla is smothered 
in a blanket of grey mist. Normally the rain comes 
in bursts with longer or shorter breaks between. About 
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HHKnS. SlIRlinS, AND TRKHS 

Affinities of Pnnj.ib Florn. — It is hopoirss to dcsoribo 
(•.\ri*j)l in the bni.ulost outlim* lliV llora of a tract covorini* 
an area of ^50.000 »<]naiv miles and ran.ijin!,' in altitude 
from a few Imndivd feet to a lieiiilit 10,000 feet above 
tile limit of lltiweriii!’ plants. The nature of the ve.i'etation 
of ;iny tract dejnnds on rainfall and temjieratnre. and 
only secondarily on xtil. A desert is a tract with a 
dry snbstratnni and dry air. Kreat heat diirini; some part 
of the year, and brittht sunshine. The .soil may be loam 
or .sand, ami as regards vef’etation a sandy desert is the 
weirst owintt to the rapid dryint* up of the subsoil after 
rain. In the third of the maps appended to Schimper’s 
/’/(»«/ (u‘('i;rii/)Jiy by far the ftreater part of the area dealt 
with in this book is shown as part of the vast desert 
e.'ctendint' from the Sahara to Manchuria. Seeing that 
the monsoon penetrates into the province and that it 
is travelled by large snow-fed rivers the Panjab, c.xcept 
in part.s of the e.xtreme we.stern and south-western district,si 
is not a desert like the Sahara or Gobi, and Schimper 
recognised this by marking most of the area as semi- 
desert. Still the flora outside flic Hills and the sub- 
montane tract is predominantly of the desert type, 
being .xerophilous or drought-resisting. The adaptations 
which enal)le plants to survive in a tract deficient in 
moisture are of various kinds. The roots may bo greatly 
developed to enable them to tap the subsoil moisture. 
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HERBS, SHRUBS, AND TREES 

the plants have as a rule bigger roots, shorter stems, 
smaller leaves, but often larger and more brilliantly 
coloured flowers. These are adaptations of a drought- 
resisting kind. 

Regions. — In this sketch it nill sufi&ce to divide the 
tract into six regions : 

Plains I. Panjab dry plain. 

2. Salt Range and North West Plateau, from 

the frontier to Pabbf Hills. 

3. Submontane HiUs^on east bank of Jhelam. 

Hills 4. Sub-Himalaya, 2000-5000 feet. 

5. Temperate Himalaya, 5000-11,000 feet. , 

6. Alpine Himalaya, 11,000-16,000. feet. 

Of course a flora does not fit itself into compartments, 
and the changes of type are gradual. 

Panjab Dry Plain. — ^The affinities of the flqjra of 
the Panjab plains south of the Salt Range and the 
submontane tract are, especially in the west, with the 
desert areas of Persia, Arabia, and North Africa, though 
the spread of canal irrigation is modifying somewhat 
the character of the vegetation. The soil and climate 
are imsuited to the growth of large trees, but adapted 
to scrub jungle of a drought-resisting t5^e, which at 
one time covered very large areas from the Jamna to 
the Jhelam. The soil on which this sparse scrub grew 
is a good strong loam, but the rainfall was too scanty 
and the water-level too deep to admit of much cultivation? ’ 
outside the valleys of the rivers till the labours of canal 
engineers carried their ^vaters to the uplands. East 
of the Sutlej the Bikaner desert thrusts northwards 
a great wedge of sajidy land which occupies a large area 
in Bahawalpm:, Hissar, Ferozepur, and Patiala. Soil of 
this description is free of forest growth, and the monsoon 
rainfall in this part of the province is sufficient to encourage 
an easy, but very precarious, cultivation of autumn 
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In the sandier tracts the ak (Calotropis procera, N.O. 
Asclepiadaceae), the hannal (Peganum harmala, N.O. 
Rutaceae), and the colocynth gourd (Citrullus coloc3nithis, 
N.O. Cucurbitaceae),. which, owing to the size of its 
roots, manages to flourish in the sands of African and 
Indian deserts, grow abundantly. Common weeds of 
cultivation are Fumaria parviflora, a near relation of 
the Enghsh fumitory, Silene conoidea, and two Spergulas 













Fig. 19. Banian or Bor trees. 

(Caryophyllaceae), and Sisymbrium Irio (Cniciferae). 
A curious little Orchid, Zeuxine sulcata, is found growing 
among the grass on canal banks. The American yellow 
poppy, Argemone* Slexicana, a noxious weed, has un- 
fortunately established itself wdely in the Panjab plain. 
Two trees of the order Leguminosae, the shisliam or 
fcili (Dalbergia Sissoo) and the siris (Albizzia lebbek), 
are commonly planted on Panjab roads. The true home 
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of the former is in river beds in the low hills or in ravines 
below the hills. But it is a favourite tree on roads and 
near wells throughout the province, and deservedly so, 
for it yields excellent timber. The sins on the other 
hand is an untidy useless tree. The kikar might be 
planted as a roadside tree to a greater extent. Several 
species of figs, especially the pipal (Ficus religiosa) and 
bor or banian (Ficus Indica) are popular trees. 

Salt Range and North-West Plains. — Our second region 
may be taken as extending from the Pabbi hills on the 
east of the Jhelam in Gujrat to our administrative boun- 
dary beyond the Indus, its southern limit being the Salt 
Range. Here the flora is of a distinctly Mediterranean 
type. Poppies are as familiar in Rawalpindi as they 
are in England or Italy, and Hypecoiun procmnbens, 
a ciudous Italian plant of the same order, is found in 
Attock. The abundance of Crucifers is also a Mediter- 
ranean feature. Eruca sativa, the oil-seed known as 
tdramim or j ami an, which sows itself freely in waste 
land and may be found growing even on railway tracks 
in the Rawalpindi division, is an Italian and Spanish 
weed. Malcolmia strigosa, which spreads a reddish 
carpet over the ground, and Malcolmia Africana are 
common Crucifers near Rawalpindi. The latter is a 
Mediterranean species. The Salt Range genera Diplotaxis 
and Moricandia are Italian, and the peculiar Notoceras 
' Canariensis found in Attodc is also a native of the Canary 
Islands. Another order, Boraginaceae, which is very 
prominent in the Mediterranean region, is also important 
in the North-West Panjab, though the showier plants 
of the order are wanting. One curious Borage, Amebia 
Griffithii, seems to be purely Asiatic. It has five brown 
spots on its petals, which fade and disappear in the 
noonday sunshine. These are supposed to be drops of 
sweat which fell from Muhammad's forehead, hence the 
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plant is called paii’liambari phul or the prophet's flower. 
Among Composites Calendulas and Carthamus oxyacantha 
or the poJili, a near relation of the Carthamus which 
Naelds the saffron dye, arc abundant. Both are common 
Mediterranean genera. Silybum ^larianum, a handsome 
thistle with large leaves mottled with white, extends 
from Britain to Rawalpindi. Interesting species are 
Tulipa stcllata and Tulipa chrysantha. The latter is 
a Salt Range plant, as is the crocus-like l^Ierendera 
Persica, and the yellow Iris Aitchisoni. A curious plant 
found in the same hills is the cactus-like Bouccrosia 
'N.O. Asclepiadaccae), recalling to botanists the more 
familiar Stapelias of the same order. Another leafless 
\sclepiad, Periploca aphylla, which extends westwards 
lO Arabia and Nubia and southwards to Sindh, is, like 
Bouccrosia, a typical xerophyte adapted to a very dry 
soil and atmosphere. The thorny .\cacias, A. eburnea 
and A. modesta (vern. phuldhi), of the low bare hills of 
the N.W. Panjab are also drought-resisting plants. 

Submontane Region. — The Submontane region consists 
of a broad belt below the Siwaliks extending from the 
Jamna nearly to the Jhelam, and may be said to include the 
districts of Ambala, Karnal (part), Hoshyarpur, Kangra 
(part), Hazara (part), Jalandhar, Gurdaspur, Sialkot, 
Gujrat (part). In its flora there is a strong infusion 
of Indo-Malayan elements. An interesting member of 
it is the Butea frondosa, a small tree of the order Legur’ 
minosae. It is kno^vn by several names, dhdk. chiclira, 

. paidh, and palds. Putting out its large orange-red 
flowers in April it ushers in the hot weather. It has 
a wide range from Ceylon to Bengal, where it has given 
its name to the town of Dacca and the battlefield of 
Plassy (Palasi). From Bengal it extends all the way 
to Hazara. There can be no doubt that a large part 
of the submontane region was once dhdk forest. Tracts 
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as its flowers have no charm of form or colour. He will 
in spring hardly fail to obscr\*c another Indo-AIalayan 
tree, the dJukd (Woodfordia floribimda, N.O. Lythraccae) 
with its bright red flowers. Shrubs with conspicuous 
flowers are also common, among which may be noted 
species of Clematis, Capparis spinosa, Kydia calycina, 
Mimosa * nibicaulis, Hamiltonia suavcolens, Caryopteris 
Wallichiana, and Ncrium Oleander. The latter grows 
freely in sandy torrent beds. Rhus cotinus, which 
reddens the hillsides in ^lay, is a native also of S3n‘ia, 
Italy, and Southern France. Other trees to be noticed 
arc a wild pear (Pj'rus pashia), the olive (Olea cuspidata), 
the khair (Acacia catechu) useful to tanners, the tun 
(Cedrela toona), whose wood is often used for furniture, 
the lUuiman (Grewia oppositifolia, N.O. Tiliaccae), and 
several species of fig. The most valuable products 
however of the forests of the lower hills are the chlr 
or chit pine (Finns longi folia), and a giant grass, the 
bamboo (Dendrocalamus strictus), which attains a height 
of from 20 to 40 feet. Shrubs which grow freely on 
stony hills are the sannttha or mcndrii (Dodonaca viscosa, 
N.O. Sapindaceae), which is a valuable protection against 
denudation, as goats pass it by, the gania, which is a 
.species of Carissa, and Plcctranthus nigosus. Climbers 
are common. The great Hiptage madablota (N.O. 
Malpighiaceae), the Bauhinia Vahlii or elephant creeper, 
and some species of the parasitic Loranthus, deserve>-* 
mention, also Acacia caesia, Pueraria tuberosa, Vallaris 
Heynei, Porana paniculata, and several vines, especially 
Vitis lanata with its large nisty leaves. Characteristic 
herbs are the sweet-scented Viola patrinii, the slender 
milkwort, Polygala Abyssinica, a handsome pea, Vigna 
vexillata, a borage, Trichodesma Indicum, a balsam, 
Impatiens balsamina, familiar in English gardens, the 
beautiful delicate little blue Evolvulus alsinoides, the 
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shov.y purple convohTilus, Ipomaea hederacea, and a 
curious lily, Gloriosa superba. 

Temperate Himalaya. — The richest part of the tem- 
perate Himalayan riora is probably in the 7500-10,000 
zone. Above 10,000 feet sup-alpine conditions begin, and 
at 12,000 feet tree gro'ivth becomes vert* scanu* and the 
fiora is distinctly alpine. The chir pine so commoh in sub- 
Himala\-an forests extends up to 6500 feet. At this height 



f :g. 20. Deaiirs s:::d Hill Te=ple. 


and 1000 leet lower the oar. oak iOuercus incana), grev on 
the lower side 01 the ieai, which is so common at Simla, 
abounds. Where the chU stops, the kail or blue pine 
(Pinus excelsa), after the deodar the most valuable product 
01 Himalayan lorests, begins. Its zone may be tP-Ven 
as from 7000 to 5000 feet. To the same zone belong the 
kd:i or decd&r (Cedrus Libani), the glossy leaved mohrii 
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i-.iU ;< hj( i. i}'- \vlj» -' woi’rl is ij.rd fur making 

• liajit .il. .M’.d -jn.tll !!<■< • nf tin* Hr.ith oidiT, Khotlo- 
<i<r,<ii>'n aiVtit.i .Dili I’niis tiv.ilifolia. 'lh<* fnrnuT in 
A] :)l ami May n^ np wiih its hriirljt red flowers 
ll'a- (ininr Simla fi'K-sts TIk- ■’.7;.jr «/';;/ or nisty-loaved 
<'.d; (Oin uns ■-> nn c aipiflilia) afft-els a eolder climate 
Ilian ifs jji, tc I'l-autdul !:los-;y-l(-avi cl relation, and maj' 
almi -t !'<• Kivnl'ii-d '-idt.aljime. It is eommon on 
Hattu, .in<l tl'.e oaks tlute |ire'-.-ijt a torlorn appearance 
ai'oi Jain with itiiTnal ino>v,-., diijij'inu with moisture 
liancm:^ tiom tie n tiiinks. The tits. I’icea morinda, 
with Its i;tiy tas'i ls and Abies Tindrow with its dark 
gui-n yiw-hke tolia;;**. •.ucr.td the blue pine. Picoa 
may be ••.ud to lani^e fjom Soon to lo.ooo feet, and the 
uj'jMi' limit of ,\bii s Is fiom looo to _>ooo feet higher, 
i heo- M.l. ndid tie< ^ ate unfoitunatelv of small commercial 
v.ilue, 1 he yew, TaNtts baceata, is found associated 
with thon. ie.-tw-en ;V;<'o and Sooo feet, besides the 
oaks and <itl’.' i bioad-h-aved tiees already noticed, two 
lelalit-ns of the do-wood, ('ornus capilata and Cornus 
ma.eiophylla. .\ laige pojtlar, Populus ciliata, a pear, 
I’yiiis lan.it. 1 , .a holly. Ilex dipyrena, an elm and its 
ii'-ar lelatiou, < elii>, aiistialis, and si'ecies of Rluts and 
haionymus, may be mentioned. Cormis capitata is a 
small tree, but it attracts notice because the heads of 
flowers surrounded by bracts of a pale yellow colour 
have a curious likemss to si rose, and the fruit vs' 
in '=emhlaiire not unlike a strawberry. Above Sooo 
feet “ever.il species of maple nhound. 'I'lie cltiiuir or 
I’latanns orientalis, foiiml as far west as Sicily, grows 
to splendid proportions by the quiet waterways of the 
Vale of Kashmir. The undergrowth in tempei'ate Hima- 
laj’an forests coji^isls largely of barberries, Oesniodiums, 
Indigoforas, roses, brambles. Spiraeas, Viburnums, honey- 
suckles with their near relation, Leycestcria formosa, 
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which lias been introduced into English shrubberies. The 
great vine, Vitis Himalayana, whose leaves turn red 
in autumn, climbs up many of the trees. Of the flowers 
it is impossible to give any adequate account. The 
flora is distinctly Mediterranean in type; the orders in 
Collett’s Flora Simlciisis which arc not represented 
in the Italian flora contain hardly more than 5 per cent, 
of the total genera. The plants included in some of these 
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Fig. 22. Chinars. 

non-Mediterranean orders are very beautiful, for exampl 
the Begonias, the Amphicomes (Bignoniaceae), Chirita, 
bi folia and Platystemma violoides (Gesneraceae), and 
Hedychium (Scitamineae). More important members of 
the flora are species of Clematis, including the beautiful 
white Clematis montana, anemones, larkspurs, columbine, 
monkshoods, St John’s worts, geraniums, balsams, species 
of Astragalus, Potentillas, Asters, ragworts, species 'of 
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Cynoglossum, gentians and Swertias, Androsaces and 
primroses, Wiilfenia and louseworts, species of Stro- 
bilanthes. Salvias and Nepetas, orchids, irises, Ophiopogon, 
Smilax, Alliums, lilies, and Solomon’s seal. Snake plants 
(Arisaema) and their relation Sauromatum guttatum 
of the order Araceae are very common in the woods. 
The striped spathe in some species of Arisaema bears 



Fig. 23. Rhododendron campanulatum. 


a curious resemblance to the head of a cobra uplifted 
to strike. Orchids decrease as one proceeds westwards, 
but irises are much more common in Kashmir than in 
the Simla hills. The Kashmir fritUlaries include the 
beautiful Crown Imperial. 

Alpine Himalaya. — In the Alpine Himalaya the scanty 
tree-growth is represented by willows, jumpers, and 
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birches. After 12,000 or 12,500 feet it practically dis- 
appears. A dwarf shnib, Juniperus rccurva, is found 
clothing hill-sides a good way above the two trees of 
the same genus. Other alpine shrubs which may be 
noticed arc two rhododendrons, which grow on cliffs 
at an elevation of 10,000 to 14,000 feet, R. campanulatum 
and R’. lepidotum, Gaultheria nummularioides with its 
black-purple beiry, and Cassiopc fastigiata, all belonging 
to the order Ericaceae. The herbs include beautiful 
primulas, sa.\ifragcs, and gentians, and in the bellflower 
order species of Codonopsis and Cyananthus. Among 
Composites may be mentioned the tansies, Saussureas, 
and the fine Erigeron multiradiatus common in the forest 
above Narkanda. In the bleak uplands beyond the 
Himalaya tree-growth is very scanty, but in favoured 
localities willows and the pencil cedar, Juniperus pseudo- 
sabina, arc found. Tlie people depend for fuel largely 
on a hoary bush of the Chenopod order, Eurotia ceratoides. 
In places a profusion of the red Tibetan roses, Rosa 
Webbiana, lightens up the otherwse dreary scene. 
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forests occ\ip5' tln’ lower spurs, the Siwaliks in Hosliyarpur, 
etc., and the low dry hills of the north-west. A strong 
growth of chir pine (Finns longifolia) is often found in 
the Himalaya between 3000 and 5000 feet. Below 
3000 feet is scnib forest, the only really valuable product 
being bamboo. The hills in the north-western districts 
of the Panjab and N.W.F. Province, when nature is 
allowed to have its way, are co\’ered with low scrub 
including in some parts a dwarf palm (Nannorhops 
Ritchieana), useful for mat making, and with a taller, 
but scantier growth of pJnild/ii (Acacia modesta) and 
wild olive. What remains of the scrub and grass jangal 
of the plains is to be found chiefly in the Bar tracts 
between the Sutlej and the Jhelam. Much of it has 
disappeared, or is about to disappear, with the advance 
of canal irrigation. Dry though the climate is the Bar 
was in good seasons a famous grazing area. The scrub 
consisted mainly of jand (Prosopis spicigera), jdl (Salva- 
dora oleoides), the karil (Capparis aphylla) and the 
fardsh (Tamarix articulata). 

Management and Income of Forests. — The Forest 
Department of the Pan jab has e.\isted since 1864, when 
the first Conservator was appointed. In 1911-12 it 
managed 8359 square miles in the Panjab consisting of : 

Reserved Forests 1844 square miles 
Protected „ 5203 „ „ 

Unclassed „ 1312 „ „ ^ 

It was also in charge of 235 square miles of reserved 
forest in the Hazdra district of the N.W.F. Province, 
and of 364 miles of fine mountain forest in the native 
State of Bashahr, In addition a few reserved forests 
have been made over as grazing areas to the Military 
Department, and Deputy Commissioners are in charge 
of a very large area of unclassed forest. 
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of this class covering an area of 37 square miles and 
irrigated from the Upper Rarf Doab Canal has long existed 
at Changa Manga in the Lahore district. 

Forests in Kashmir. — The extensive and valuable 
Kashmir forests are mountain and hill forests, the former, 
which cover much the larger area yielding, deodar, blue 
pine, ancl firs, and the latter chir pine The total area 
exceeds 2()oo sqtiare miles. 
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parrots, crows, and vultures arc familiar sights. Both 
tlie sharji-noscd (('larialis Gangctica, vcrn. gJiaridl) and 
the blunt-nosed (Crocodilus palustris, vem. magar) 
crocodiles haunt the rivers. The fish are tasteless; 
the rohu anti mohscer are the best. Poisonous snakes 
arc the htniit, the cobra, and Russell's viper. The 
first is sometimes an intruder into houses. Lizards 
and mongooses arc less unwelcome visitors. White ants 
attack timber and ruin books, and mosquitoes and sand- 
flies add to the unpleasant features of the hot weather. 
The best known insect pest is the locust, but visitations 
on a large scale arc rare. Of late years much more 
damage has been done by an insect which harbours 
in the cotton bolls. 

Game of the Mountains. — If sport in the plains has 
ceased to be first rate, it is otherwise in the hills. Some 
areas and the heights at which the game is to be found 
are noted below : 

(rt) Goats and goat-antelopes : 

1. Ibc.\ (Capra Sibirica) 10,000-14,000 ft. 

Kashmir, Lahul, Bashahr. 

2. Markhor (Capra Falconeri). Kashmir, Astor, 

Gilgit, Suliman hills. 

3. Thdr (Plemitragus jemlaicus), gooo-14,000 

ft. Kashmir, Chamba. 

4. Gural (Comas goral), 3000-8000 ft. Kash- 

mir, Chamba, Simla hills, Bashahr. 

5. Serow (Nemorhaedus bubalinus), 6000-12,000 

ft. From Kashmir eastwards. 

(6) Sheep : 

1. Bharal,(Ovis naliura), 10,000-12.000 ft. and 

over. Ladakh, Bashahr. 

2. Argali (Ovis Ammon). Ladakh. 

3. Urial (Ovis Vignei) Salt Range, Suliman 

hills. 



Fig. 24. Big game in Lad&kh. 

Key : r, 3, 7, 9, Chiru or Tibetan Antelope. 2, Argali or Ovis Amnion. 
4, 6, 8, Bharal or Ovis nahura. 5, Y&k or Bos grunniens. 
10. ir, 12, Uridl or Ovis Vignei. 13, Bear skin. 
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{c) Antelopes : 

I. Chiru or Tibetan Antelope (Pantholops hodg- 
soni). Ladakh. 

{d) Oxen — Yak (Bos grunniens). Ladakh. The 
domesticated yak is invaluable as a beast of 
.burden in the Trans-Himalayan tract The 
royal fly whisk or cjiann is made from pure 
white yak tails. 



Fig. 25. Yaks. 

(c) Stag : 

I. Barasiiigha (Cervus Duvanceli). Foot of 
Himalaya in Kashmir. 

(/) Bears ; 

I. Red or Brown (Ursus Arctos), 10,000-13,000 
ft. Kashmir, Chamba, Bashahr, etc. 
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^oiin sunripi* wliilc it is still in the open, and not 
ann'iii; tln! crops. There will usually be one old buck 
in each herd. He himself is 
not watchful, but his dois are. 
ami the herd gallops off with 
ereal haps at the lirst scent 
of dani;<T,*the does leading and 
their lord and master bringing 
UJ1 the rear, li by dint <»f 
careful and ])atient stalking 
you get to some point ol 
vantage, say loo yards from 
the big buck, it is worth while 
to shoot. Even if the bullet 
.finds its mark the (juarry may 
galloj) 5 oyard.s before it drops. 

Ciood heads vary from .20" to 
2.}' or even more. 

(If) Small game in Plains. 

— The cold weather shooting 
begins with the advent of the 
(piail in the end of September 

and ends when they reappear among the ripening wheat 
in April. The duck arrive from the Central Asian lakes 
in November and duck and snipe shooting lasts till 
February in districts where there are J/itls and swampy 
land. For a decent shot 30 couple of snipe is a fair bag. 
To get duck the J/ii/ should be visited at dawn and again 
in the evening, and it is well to post several guns in 
favourable positions in the probable line of flight. 40 
or 50 birds would bo a good morning’s bag. In drier 
tracts the bag will consist of partridges and a hare or 
two, or, if the country is sandy, some sand-grouse and 
perhaps a bustard. 
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THE PEOPLE : NUMBERS, RACES, AND LANGUAGES 

Growth of Population. — It is probable that in the 64 
years since annexation the population of the Panjab 
has increased by from 40 to 50 per cent. The first 
reliable census was taken in 1881. The figures for the 
four decennial enumerations are : 


Year 


Panjdb 


N.W.F, 

1 

Kashmir 

British 

Native 

States 

Total 

Province 

1881 

I 7 . 274 i 597 

3,861,683 

21,130,280 

1.543,726 


1891 

19.009.368 

4,263,280 

23.272,648 

1.857.504 

2.543,952 

1901 

20,330.337 

4.424,398 

24,754,735 

2,041.534 

2.905,578 

1911 

19.974.956 

4 . 212,974 

24.187,730 

2,196,933 

3,158,126 


Incidence of Population in Pan jab. — ^The estimated 
numbers of independent tribes dwelling within the British 
sphere of influence is 1,600,000 The incidence of the 
population on the total area of the Pan jab including- 
native States is 177 per square pile, which may be 
compared with i8g in France and 287 in the British 
Isles. As the map shows, the density is reduced by 
the large area of semi-desert country in the south-west 
and by the mountainous tract in the north-east. The 
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distribution of the population is the exact opposite of 
that which prevails in Great Britain. There are only 
174 towns as compared with 44,400 villages, and nearly 
nine-tenths of the people are to be found in the latter. 
Some of the so-called towns are extremely small, and 
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Below 100 1 1 100-200 lliilill 200-300 300-450 

450-560 mjjjjj K. = Kapurthala. N. =Nabha. J. = J£nd. 

Fig. 27. Map showing density of population. 

the average population per town is but 14,800 souls. 
There are no large^ towns in the European sense. The 
biggest, Delhi and Lahore, returned respectively 232,837 
and 228,687 persons. 

Growth stopped by Plague. — ^The growth of the popula- 
tion between 1881 and 1891 amounted to 10 p.c. Plague, 
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The part which has suffered most is the rich submontane 
tract east of the Chenab, Lahore and Gujranwala, and 
some of the south-eastern districts. A glance at the 
map will show how large the loss of population has been 
there. It is by no means entirely due to plague. The 
submontane districts were almost over-populated, and 
many of their people have emigrated as colonists, tenants, 
and labourers to the waste tracts brought under cultivation 
by the excavation of the Lower Chenab and Jhelam 
canals. The districts which have received very marked 
additions of population from this cause are Jhang (21 p.c.), 
Shahpur (30 p.c.), and Lyallpur (45 p.c.). Deaths from 
plague have greatly increased the deficiency of females, 
which has always been a noteworthy feature. In 1911 
the proportion had very nearly fallen to four females for 
every five males. 

Increase and Incidence in N.W.F. Province. — ^The 
incidence of the population in the area covered by the 
five districts of the N.W.F. 


Province is 164 per square 
mile. The district figures 
are given in the map in the 
margin. The increase be- 
tween igoi and igii in 
these districts was 7|- p.c. 
There have been no severe 
outbreaks of plague hke 
those which have decimated 
the population of some of 
the Panjab districts. 

General figures for the 
territory of the Maharaja 



Fig. 29. Map showing density of 
population in N.W.F. Province. 


of Kashmir are meaningless. In the huge Indus valley 
the incidence is only 4 persons per sq. mile. In Jammu 
and Kashmir it is 138. The map taken from the Census 
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Fovor is very rife in October and November, and these 
arc iJie most unlioaltliy months in tlie year, March and 
April being the best, 'fhe variations under fevers and 
plague from year to J'car are enormous. In 1907 the 
latter claimed 608,685 victims, and the provincial death- 
rate reached the appalling figure of 61 per 1000 ' Next 
year the plague mortality dropped to 30,708, but there 
were 697,058 deaths from fever. There is unfortunately 
no reason to believe that plague has spent its force or 
that the people as a whole will in l,he near future generally 
accept the protective measures of inoculation and evacua- 
tion. \'accination, tlic prejudice against which has 
largely disappeared, has robbed the small-pox goddess 
of many offerings As a general cause of mortality the 
effect of cholera in the Panjab is now insignificant. 
But it is still to be feared in the Kashmir valley, especially 
in the picturesque but filthy summer capital. Syphilis 
is very common in the hill country in the north-east 
of the province. Blindness and leprosy are both markedly 
on the decrease. Both infirmities arc common in Kashmir, 
especially the former. The rigours of the climate in 
a large part of the State force the people to live day 
and night for the seven winter months almost entirely 
in dark and smoky huts, and it is small wonder that 
their eyesight is ruined. 

Occupations. — The Panjab is preeminently an agri- 
cultural country, and the same is true in an almost* 
greater degree of the N.W.F. Province and Kashmir. 
The typical holding is that of the small landowner tilling 
• from 3 to 10 acres with his own hands \vith or without 
help from village menials. The tenant class is increasing, 
but there are still three owners to two tenants. Together 
they make up 50 p.c. of the population of the Panjab, 
and 5 p.c. is added for farm labourers. Altogether, 
according to the census returns 58 p.c. of the population 
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Jats. — The Panjab is par excellence the home of 
the Jats. Everywhere in the plains, except in the 
extreme nortlnwcst corner of the province, they form 
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a large element in the population. In the east the}' are 
Hindus, in the centre Sikhs and Muhammadans, and in 
the west Muhammadans. The Jat is a tj'pical son of 
the soil, strong and sturdy, hardworking and brave, 
a fine soldier and an excellent farmer, but slow-witted 
and grasping. The Sikh Jat finds an honourable outlet 
for his overfloviing energy in the army and in the 5er\'ice 
of the Cro^’^■n beyond the bounds of India. MTien he 
misses that he sometimes takes to dacoity. Unfortunately 
he is often ^ven to strong drink, and, when his passions 
or his greed are aroused, can be exceeding!}' brutal. 
Jat in the Western. Panjab is applied to a large number 
of tribes, whose ethnical af&nities are somewhat dubious. 

Rajputs. — Rajputs are found in considerable numbers 
all over the pro^'ince except in a few of the v/estem 
and south-western districts. As farmers they are much 
hampered by caste rules which forbid the emplo}’ment 
of their women in the fields, and the prohibition of widow 
remarriage is a severe handicap. They are generally 
classed as poor cultivators, and this is usually, but by 
no means universally, a true description. The Dogra 
Rajputs of the low hills are good soldieis. They are 
nmnerous in Kangra and in the J amm u pro\-ince of 
Kashmir. 

Brahmans. — The Brahmans of the eastern plains and 
north-eastern hills are mostly agricultmists, and the Muhi^ 
Brahman of the north-western districts is a landowner and 
a soldier. In the hills the Brahman is often a shopkeeper. 
The priestly Brahman is f otmd eveI:}'^vhe^e, but his spiritual 
authority has always been far less in the Panjab than in 
most parts of India. 

Biluches. — ^Wien the frontier was separated ofi the 
Biluch district of Dera Gh^f Khan with its strong tribal 
organization under chiefs or tiimanddrs was left in the 
- Panjab. The Biluch^ are a frank, manly, truthful 
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race, free from fanaticism and ready as a rule to follow 
their chiefs. They are fine horsemen. Unfortunately 
it is difficult to get them to enlist. 

Pathans. — Both politically and numerically the Pathans 
are the predominant tribe in the N.W.F. Province, and 
are of importance in parts of the Panjab districts of Attock 
and MiaCnwalf. The Pathan is a democrat and often 
a fanatic, more under the influence of mullahs than of 
the maliks or headmen of his tribe. He has not the 
frank straightforward nature of the Biluch, is untiring 
in pursuit of revenge, and is not free from cruelty. But, 
when he has eaten the Sarkdr’s salt, he is a very brave and 
dashing soldier, and he is a faithful host to anyone whom 
he has admitted under his roof. 

Awans. — ^The home of the Awan in the Panjab is 
the Salt Range and the parts of Attock and Mianwalf, 
lying to the north of it, and this tract of country is known 
as the Awankirf. In the N.W.F. Province they are, after 
the Pathans, by far the largest tribe, and are specially 
numerous in Peshawar and Hazara. 

Shekhs. — Of the Shekhs about half are Kureshfs, 
Sadfkfs, and Ansarfs of foreign origin and high social 
standing, The rest are new converts to Islam, often 
of the sweeper caste, originally. 

Saiyyids. — Saiy5dds are unsatisfactory lando\vners, and 
are kept going by the offerings of their followers. They 
are mostly Shias. It is not necessary to believe that, 
they are all descended from the Prophet’s son-in-law, Ali. 
A native proverb with pardonable exaggeration says: 

“ The first year I was a weaver (Julaha), the next year a 
Shekh. This year, if prices rise, I shall be a Saiy3dd.” 

Trading Castes.-^Aroras are the traders of the S.W. 
Panjab and of the N.W.F, Province. They share the 
Central Panjab with the Khatris, who predominate in the 
north-western districts. The Khatri of the Rawalpindi 
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tin* K:i?hmins liwd tlu-ir sdf-ci-ntn'fl life, coiicoitod, 
cloviT, ;ui(l <'iinsrrv;\tivt‘." 

Till! llimlii KashiniTi Pandits mimliirn'd 55. 27^1. 
Tribes of Jammu.— AtiricuUnral P>rahmans art; mime-, 
rolls in the jainmn province. Thakkars and .Mcglis 
are important element!' oi the population of the outer 
hills, 'llie former are no doubt by origin Rajputs, but 



Fig. 32. Blind Beggar. 

» « 

they have ca.st off many Rajput customs. The iMeghs 
are engaged in weaving and agriculture, and are regarded 
as more or le.ss impure by the higher castes. 

Gujars. — Giijars, in the JIaharaja’s territories are 
almost always graziers. In 1911 they numbered 328,003. 

Dard Tribes of Astor and Gilgit. — The people of Astor 
and Gilgit are Dards speaking Shina and professing 
Islam. Sir Aurel Stein wrote of them : ” The Dard 
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race which inhabits the valleys N, of (the Inner 
Himalaya) as far as the Hindu Kush is separated from 
the Kashmiri population by language as well as by 
physical characteristics. .. .There is little in the Dard 
to enlist the sympathies of the casual observer. He 
lacks the intelligence, humour, and fine physique of 
the Kashmiri, and, though undoubtedly far braver than 
the latter, has none of the independent spirit and manly 
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Fig. ^3. Dards. 

bearing which draw us towards the Pathan despite 
all his failings. But I can never see a Dard without 
thinking of the thousands of years of struggle they 
have carried on with the harsh clirrvite and the barren 
soil of their mountains^" 

Kanjdtis. — The origin of the Kanjutis of Hunza 
is uncertain, and so are the relationships of their language. 

1 SMid Buried Ruins of Khotan, pp. 14 — 15. 
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Mongoloid Population of Ladakh. — ^The population of 
Ladakh and Baltistan is Mongoloid, but the Baltis 
(72,439) have accepted Islam and polygamy, while the 
Ladakhis have adhered to Buddhism and polyandry. 
Ethnological theories. — In The People of India the 
late Sir Herbert Risley maintained that the inhabitants 
of Raiptitana, nearly the whole of the Panjab, and a 
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Fig. 34. Map showing races. 


large part of Kashmir, whatever their caste or social 
status, belonged with few exceptions to a single racial 
type, which he called Indo-Aryan. The Biluches of 
Dera Ghazi Khan and the Pathans of the N.W.F. 
Province formed part of another group which he called 
TurkO'Iranian. The people of a strip of territory on 
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arc very nunicroiis. It is onlj^ possible to tabulate 
the languages and indicate on the map the localities 
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Fig- 35- Map showing distribution of languages. 

« 

in which they are spoken. For the Panjab the figures of 
the recent census are ; 

A I. Tibeto-Chinese . . . . . . , . 41,607 
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into the Punjab, occupying a strip along the southern 
frontier from Bahawalpur to Gurgaon. The infiltration 
of English words and phrases into the languages of the 
province is a useful process and as inevitable as was 
the enrichment of the old English speech by Norman- 
French. But for the present the rc.sults are apt to sound 
grotesque, when the traveller, who expects a train to 
start at the appointed time, is told ; " iron late hai, 
Ickiit siiigal (loicii hogaya ” (the train is late, but the 
.signal has been lowered), or the criticism is passed on a 
popular officer : " hahul affable' hai, Ickin hand shake 
iiahiit kartii " (very affable, but doesn’t shake hands). 
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The strength of the Muhammadans is in the districts 
west of the Bias and the Sutlej below its junction with 
the Bias. 83 p.c. of the subjects of the Nawab of Baha- 
walpur are also Muhammadans. In all this western 
region there are few Hindus apart from the shopkeepers 
and traders. On the other hand the hill country in the 



Fig. 36. Map showing distribution of religions. 


north-east is purely Hindu, except on the borders of 
Tibet, where the scanty population professes Buddhism. 
While Hinduism is the predominant faith in the south- 
east, quite a fourth of the people there are Musalmans. 
Sikhs nowhere form a majority. The districts in the 
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nnunints to m-arly 15 The birtli-rato is lower and 
tlic death-rate hi^lurr aniontj Hindus than among Mnsal- 
mans, and thoir losses by plague in the central and 
Some of the south-eastern districts have been very heavy. 

change i»f sentiment on the part of the Sikh community 
has led tp many persons reccirding themselves as Sikhs 
wlu» Were formerly contend to be regarded as Hindus. 
It must be rejuembered that <in<‘ out of four of the recorded 



Pirr. 38. Golden Temple, Amritsar. 

Hindus belongs to impure castes, who even in the Panjab 
pollute food and water by their touch and arc excluded 
from the larger temples. Since igoi a considerable 
number of Chuhras,or Sweepers have been converted 
to Ishlm and Christianity. 

Sikhs. — Notwithstanding heavy losses by plague Sikhs 
have increased by 37 p.c. A great access of zeal has led 
to many more Sikhs becoming Kcsdhdrts. Sajhdhdris or 
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Munas, who form over one-fifth of the whole Sikh 
community, were in 1901 classed as Hindus. They are 
followers of Baba Ndnak, cut their hair, and often smoke. 
When a man has taken the “ pahid," which is the sign 
of his becoming a Kesdhdri or follower of Guru Govind, 
he must give up the hukka and leave his hair unshorn. 
The future of Sikhism is wi\h the Kesdhdris. 



Fig. 39. Mosque in Lahore Citj. 


Muhammadans. — ^In the eastern districts the conver- 
sions to Islam were political, and Hindu and Muhammadan 
Rajputs live peaceabty together in the same \TUage. 
The Musalmans have their mosque for the worship of 
Allah, but were, and are still, not quite sme that it 
is prudent wholly to neglect the godlings. . The conversion 
of the western Panjab was the result largely of missionar3f 
efiort. Piri miiridi is a great institution there. Every 
man should be the " murid ’’ or pupil of some holy man 
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or /»?>, who I'ombiiu-s tluvfuncUons in the Roman Catholic 
Church of ?j)irilu:il director in this world and the saint 
in hiavcn. Tlu-- jnr may he the custodian of some little 
saint's lomh in a village, or of some great shrine like that 
of liaha h'arfd at IVikpattan, or IJahawal Hakk at Multan, 
or Taimsa Sharif in Dera Cihazi Khan, or Golra in Rawal- 
pindi. llis own holiness may he more oflicial than 
personal. About i.joo .\.n. the Kashmiris were offered 
by their Sultan Sikandar the choice between conversion 
and exile, and chose the easier, alternative. Like the 
western Panjabis they are above all things saint-wor- 
shippers. The ejaculations used to stimulate effort 
shf)w this. The embankment builder in the south-western 
Panjab invokes the holy breath of Hahawal Hakk, and 
the Ka.ehmfrf boatman’s cry " Ya Pfr, dast gfr,” ” Oh 
Saint, lend me a hand.” is an appeal to their na,tional 
saint. 

Effect of Education. — The Musalmans of the western 
Panjab have a great dislike to Sikhs, dating from the 
period of the political predominance of the latter. So 
far the result of education has been to accentuate religious 
differences and animo.sities. Ifoth Sikhs and Musalmans 
are gradually dropping ide.as and observances retained 
in their daily life after they ceased to call themselves 
Hindus. On the other hand, within the Hindu fold 
laxity is now the rule rather than the c.xccption, and 
the neglect of the old ritual and restrictions is by no 
means confined to the small but influential reforming 
minority which calls itself Arya Samaj. 

Christians. — The number of Christians increased three- 
fold between 1901, and 1911. The Presbyterian mission- 
aries have begn especially successful in attracting large 
numbers of outcastes into the Christian Church. 

Hinduism in the Panjab. — Hinduism has always been, 
and to-day is more than ever, a very clastic term. The 
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Census Superintendent, himself a high caste Hindu, 
\rrote : “ The dennition which would cover the Hindu 
of the modem times is that he should be bom of parents 
not belonging to some recognised religion other than 
Hiadtsism, marry wthin the same limits, believe in God, 
respect the cow, and cremate the dead.” There^is room 
in its ample folds for the Arya Samajist, who rejects 





rig: 40 . God and Goddas^ Chamba. 

r 

idol worship and is divesting himself of caste prejudices 
and marriage restrictions, and the most orthodox Sanatan 
dharmist, who carries out the whole elaborate dailt’ ritual 
of the Brahmanicai religion, and subrpits to all its com- 
plicated rules; for the ordinary Hindu trader, who is 
equally orthodox oy profession, but whose ordinary 
religious exercises are oonnned to bathing in the morning; 
for the villager of the eastern districts, who often has 
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the name of Parameshvar or the Supreme Lord on his 
lips, but who really worships the godlings, Giiga Pir, 
Sarwar or Sultan Pir, Sitla (the small-pox goddess), 
and others, whose little shrines we see round the village 



Fig. 41. A Kulu godling and his attendants. 


site; and for the childish idolaters of Kulu, who carry 
their local deities about to visit each other at fairs, and 
would see nothing absurd in locking them all up in a ’ 
dungeon if rain held off too long. 
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educational theories will not bear fruit in practice. The 
old indifference is weakening, and the most hopeful 
sign is the increasing interest taken in towns in female 
education, a matter of the first importance for the future 
of the country. 

Present position. — ^The present position is as follows : — 
The Government has made itself directly or indirectly 
responsible for the education of the province. At the 
headquarters of each district there is a high school for 
boys controlled by the Education Department. In each 
district there are Government middle schools, Anglo- 
vernacular or Vernacular, and primary schools, managed 
by the Municipal Committees and District Boards. Each 
middle school has a primary, and each high school a 
primary and a middle, department. For the convenience 
of pupils who cannot attend school while living at. home 
hostels are attached to many middle and high schools. 
Fees are very moderate. In middle schools, where the 
income covers 56 p.c. of the expenditure, they range 
from R. I (16 pence) monthly in the lowest class in 
which they are levied to Rs. 4 (5 shilhngs) in the highest 
class. In rural primary schools the children of agri- 
culturists are exempt because they pay local rate, and 
others, when not exempt on the score of poverty, pay 
nominal fees. Besides the Government schools there are 
aided schools of the above classes usually of a sectarian 
character, and these, if they satisfy the standards laid 
down, receive grants. There is a decreasing, but stiU 
considerable, class of private schools, which make no 
attempt to satisfy the conditions attached to these grants. 
The mullah in tha mosque teaches children passages of 
the Kuran by rote, or the shopkeeper's son is taught 
in a Mahajani school native arithmetic and the curious 
script in which accounts are kept. A boys' school of a 
special kind is the Panjab Chiefs' College at Lahore, 
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M:iy Scliool in Talutn- founcK-cl in 1908 lias clovclopcd 
into tin? ^liuu’ii Mary ('ollc.m*, wlticli jirovidcs an oxcclicnl 
odncation for i;irls of wliat may I>o ralKnl tlie upper middle 
class, 'riicn* i< a separate class for married ladies. 
Ilitlierto they li.ive «inly been reached by the teaching 
given in their own lK>nn?s by missionary ladies, whose 
useful work is now being imitated by the Hindu community 
in Lahore. There is an excellent Mindn Girls’ Hoarding 
School in Jalandhar. The Sikhs and the body of reformers 
known as the Dev Samaj have good girls’ schools at 
l-'erozejiore. The bi-st mission schor)ls arc the ICinnaird 
High School at Lahore aiul the .Mexandra School at 
.Amritsar. The North India School of -Medicine for 
Women at Lmlhiana, also a missionary institution, 
does admirable w»)rk. In the case nl elementary schools 
the diflicnlty of getting qualified teachers is even greater 
than a.s regards boys’ schools. 

Education of European Children. — There are special 
arrangements for the education of l-Znropean and Anglo- 
Indian children. In this department the Roman Catholics 
have been active and .successful. The best schools are 
the Lawrence Asylum at Saniiwar, Bishop Cotton’s 
School, Auckland House, and St Bede’s at Simla, St 
Denys’, the Lawrence A.sylum, and the Convent School 
at Murree. 

The Panjab University. — The Panjab University was 
constituted in 1882, but the Government Arts College 
and Oriental College, the Medical College and the Law 
School at Lahore, which arc affiliated with it, are of 
older date. The University is an examining body like 
I-ondon University. Besides the two Arts Colleges 
under Governmenf management mentioned above there 
arc nine private Arts Colleges aided by Government 
grants and affiliated to the University. Four of these 
are in Lahore, two, the Dayanand Anglo-Vcdic and 
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CHAPTER XII 


ROADS AND RAILWAYS 

Roads. — ^The alignment of goi5d roads in the plains 
of the Panjab is easy, and the deposits of calcareous 
nodules or kankar often found near the surface furnish 
good metalling material. In the west the rainfall is 
so scanty and in many parts wheeled traffic so rare 
that it is often wse to leave the roads unmetalled. There 
are in the Panjab over 2000 miles of metalled, and hbove 
20,000 miles of immetalled roads. The greatest highway 
in the world, the Grand Trunk, which starts from Calcutta 
and ends at Peshawar, passes through the province 
from Delhi in the south-east to Attock in the extreme 
north-west comer, and there crosses the Indus and enters 
the N.W.F. Province. The greater part of the section 
from Karnal to Lahore had been completed some years 
before the Mutiny, that from Lahore to Peshawar was 
finished in 1863-64. A great loop road connects our 
arsenal at Ferozepore with the Grand Trunk Road at 
Lahore and Ludhiana. The fine metalled roads from * 
AmbMa to KMka, and Kalka to Simla have lost much of 
their importance since the railway was brought to the hiU 
capital. Beyond Simla the KMka-Simla road is carried 
on for 150 miles to tile Shipkf Pass on the borders of Tibet, 
being maintained as a very excellent hill road adapted 
to mule carriage. A fine tonga road partly in the plains 
and partly in the hills joins Murree with Rawalpindi. 
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line from Peshawar to Lahore, and branching thence 
to Kanichi and Delhi may be considered the Trunk 
Line. The railway service has been enormously developed 
in the past thirty years. In igi3 there were over 4000 
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exception of the branch of the E.I. Railway mentioned 
above are worked by the staff of the N W. State Railway, 
whose manager controls inside and outside the Panjab 
some 5000 miles of open line. The interest earned in 
1912 was 4i p.c., a good return when it is considered 
that the parts of the system to the north of the Salt 
Range and the Sind Sagar railway were built primarily 
for strategic reasons. 
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keen, the canals of the Panjab and the N.W.F. Province 
irrigated 8|- millions of acres. The figures are ; 


Punjab 

A. Permanent Canals Acres Interest earned % 


I. Western Jamna 

775.450 

7 i 

, 2. Sirhind 

1.609,458 

8 

3. Upper Bari Doab . . 

1,156,808 

H 

H 

4. Lower Chen&b 

2.334.090 

34 

5. Lower Jhelam 

801,649 

lol 

B. Monsoon Canals . . 

^1.654.437 


Total 

8.331.892 


N.W. 'Frontier Province 



Acres 

Interest earned % 

Lower Swat River 

157.650 

9 i 

Two minor Canals 

67.510 


Total 

225,160 

9 


On the Sirhind Canal, on which the demand fluctuates 
greatly with the character of the season, the area was 
twice the normal. The three canals of the Triple Project 
will, when fully developed, add 1,871,000 acres to the 
irrigated area of the Panjab, and the Upper Swat Canal 
will increase that of the N.W.F. Province by 381,000 
acres. The canals will therefore in a year of drought 
be able to water over ten millions of acres without 
taking account of possible extensions if a second canal 
should be drawn from the Sutlej. The money spent > 
from imperial funds on Panjab canals has exceeded 
twelve millions sterling, and no money has ever been 
better spent. In 1910-11, when the area irrigated was 
a good deal less thgja in igii-12, the value of the crops 
raised by the use of canal water was estimated at about 
207 millions of rupees or nearly £14,000,000. It is only 
possible to note very briefly the steps by which this 
remarkable result has been achieved. 
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Western Jamna Canal. — Soon after the assumption of 
authority at Delhi in 1803 the question of the old Canal 
from the Jamna was taken up. The Delhi Branch was 
reopened in iSig, and the Hansf Branch .six years later. 
In the famine year 1S37-3S nearly 400,000 acres were 
irrigated. For more than half a century that figure 
represented the irrigating capacity of the canal. The 
English engineers in the main retained the faulty Moghal 
alignment, and waterlogging of the worst description 
developed. The effect on the health of the people was 
appalling. .After long delay the’ canal was remodelled. 
The result has been most satisfactory in every way. 
In the last decade of the nineteenth century the Sirsa 
Branch and the Nardak Distributary were added, to carry 
water to parts of the Kamal and Hissfir districts where 
any failure of the monsoon resulted in widespread loss 
of crops. If a scheme to increase the supply can be 
carried out, further extension in tracts now very liable 
to famine will become possible. In the six years ending 
1910-11 the interest earned exceeded 8 p.c. 

Upper Bari Doab Canal. — The headworks of the 
Upper Barf Doab Canal arc above Madhopur near the 
point where the Ravi leaves the hills. The work was 
started soon after annexation, but only finished in 1859. 
Irrigation has grown from go,ooo acres in 1S60-61 to 
533,000 in 18S0-81, S6i,ooo in igoo-i, and 1,157,000 
in igii-i2. The later history of the canal consists 
mainly of great extensions in the arid Lahore district, 
and the irrigation there is now tluree-fifths of the whole. 
In parts of Amritsar, and markedly near the city, water- 
logging has become a grave evil, but remedial measures 
have now been undertaken. The interest earned on 
the capital expenditure in the six years ending 1910-11 
averaged iij p.c. 

Sirhind Canal. — ^A quarter of a century passed after 
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the Upper Bari Doab Canal began working before 
the water of the Sutlej was used for irrigation. The 
Sirhind Canal weir is at Rupar where the river emerges 
from the Siwaliks. Patiala, Jmd, and Nabha contri- 
buted to the cost, and own three of the five branches. 
But the two British branches are entitled to nearly 
two-thirds of the water, which is utilized in the Ludhiana 
and Ferozepore districts and in the Farfdkot State. 
The soil of the tract commanded is for the most part 
a light sandy loam, and in years of good rainfall it repays 
dry cultivation. The 'result is that the area watered 
fluctuates largely. But in the six years ending 1910-11 
the interest earned averaged 7 p.c., and the power of 
expansion in a bad 5'ear is 9. great boon to the peasantry. 

Canal extensions in Western Panjab. — ^In the last 
quarter of a centuiy the chief task of the Canal Depart- 
ment'in the Panjab has been the extension of irrigation to 
the Rechna and Jech Doabs and the lower part of the 
B 4 rf Doab. All three contained large areas of waste 
belonging to the State, mostly good soil, but incapable 
of cultivation o^ving to the scanty rainfall. Colonization 
has therefore been an important part of all the later 
canal projects. The operations have embraced the 
excavation of five canals. 

Lower Chenab Canal . — The Lower Chenab Canal is 
one of the greatest irrigation works in the world, the 
area commanded being 3^- million- acres, the average 
'discharge four or five times that of the Thames at 
Teddington, and the average irrigated area z\ million 
acres. There are three main branches, the Rakh, the 
Jhang, and the Gugera. The supply is secured by a 
great weir built across the Chenab river at Khankf 
in the Gujranwala district, and the irrigation is chiefly 
in the Gujranwala, LyaUpur, and Jhang districts. Ih 
the four years ending 1911-12 the average interest 
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earned was 28 p.c., and in future the rate should rarely 
fall below 30 p.c. The capital expenditure has been a 
little over £2,000,000. The interc.st charges were cleared 
about five years after the starting of irrigation, and the 
capital has already been repaid to the State twice over. 



Illlllllllllliil Native States. 


Fig. 46. Map — Canals, 

Lower Jhelam Canal. — ^The Lower Jhe'lam Canal, 
which waters the tract between the Jhelam and Chenab 
in the Shahpur and }hang districts, is a smaller and less 
profitable work. The culturable commanded area is 
about one million acres. The head-works are at Rasfil 
in the Gujrat district. Irrigation began in 1901. In the 
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Canal has begun. The engineering clifiiculties have been 
great, and tlio forecast docs not promise such large 
gains as even the Lower Jhclam Canal. But a return 
of p.c. is e.xpcctcd. 

Monsoon or Inundation Canals. — The numerous mon- 
soon or inundation canals, which take off from the Indus, 
Jhclam, 'Chenab, Ravf, and Sutlej, though individually 
petty works, perform an important ofiicc in the thirsty 
south-western districts. By their aid a kharlf crop can 
be raised without working the wglls in the hot weather, 
and with luck the fallow can be well soaked in autumn, 
and put under wheat and other spring crops. For the 
maturing of these crops a prudent cultivator should 
not trust to the scanty cold weather rainfall, but should 
• irrigate them from a well. The Sidhnai has a weir, 
but may be included in this class, for there is no assured 
supply at its head in the Ravi in the winter. In 
1910-11 the inundation canals managed by the State 
watered i,Soo,ooo acres. There are a number of private 
canals in Ferozepore, Shahpiir, and the hill district of 
Kangra, In Ferozepore the district authorities take a 
share in the management. 

Colonization of Canal Lands. — ^Thc colonization of 
huge areas of State lands has been an important part 
of new canal schemes in the west of the Panjab. When 
the Lower Chenab Canal was started the population of 
the vast Bar tract which it commands consisted of a , 
few nomad cattle owners and cattle thieves. It was 
a point of honour to combine the two professions. Large 
bodies of colonists were brought from the crowded 
districts of the central Panjab. The allotments to 
peasants usually consisted of 55 acres, a big holding 
for a man who possibly owned only four or five acres in 
his native district. There were larger allotments known 
as yeoman and capitalist grants, but the peasants are 
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the only class who have turned out quite satisfactory 
farmers. Colonization began in 1892 and was practically 
complete by 1904, when over 1,800,000 acres had been 
allotted. To save the peasants from the evils which 
an unrestricted right of transfer was then bringing on 
the heads of many small farmers in the Panjab it was 
decided only to give them permanent inalienable tenant 
right. The Panjab Alienation of Land Act, No. XIII of 
1900, has supplied a remedy generalty applicable, and 
the peasant grantees qrc now being allowed to acquire 
ownership on very easy terms. The greater part of 
the colony is in the new Lyallpur district, wliich had 
m 1911 a population of 857,511 souls. 

On the Lower Jhelam Canal the area of colonized 
land exceeds 400,000 acres. A feature of colonization ' 
on that canal is that half the area is held on condition 
of keeping up one or more brood mares, the object 
beuig to secure a good class of remounts. Succession to 
these grants is governed by primogeniture. On the 
Lower BSrf Dodb Canal a very large area is now being 
colonized. 

Canals of the N.W.F. Province. — Hemmed m as tire 
N.W.F, Provmce is between the Indus and the Hills, 
its canals ai’e insignificant as compared with the great 
irrigation works of the Panjdb. The only ones of any 
importance are in the Peshdwar Valley. These draw 
, their supplies from the Kdbul, Bdra, and Swdt luvei's, 
but the works supplied by the first two streams only 
command small areas. Tlie Lower Swdt Canal was 
begun in 1S76, but the tribesmen were hostile and the 
diggers had to sleep m fortified enclosures. The work 
was not opened tUl 1885. A reef in the river has made 
it possible to dispense with a permanent weir. The 
count ly is not an ideal one for irrigation, being much 
cut up by ravines. But a large area has been brought 
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under command, and the irrigation has more than once 
exceeded 170,000 acres. In igii-12 it was 157,650 
acres, and the interest earned was gj p.c. The Upper 
Swat Canal, which was opened in April igi4, was . a 



more ambitious project, involving the tunnelling at the 
Malakand of 11,000 ^eet of solid rock. The commanded 
area is nearly 450,000 acres, including 40,000 beyond 
our administrative frontier. The estimated cost is Rs. 
18,240,000 or over £1,200,000 and the annual irrigation 
expected is 381,562 acres. 
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extremely poor, with 4 million sheep and 5^ million goats. 
Hence the enormous area devoted to fodder crops. 

Zones.— Six zones can be distinguished, but, as no 
district is wholly confined to the mountain zone, it must 
for statistical purposes be united to the submontane 
zone ; 


(a) ^fountain above 

5000 feet 

(b) Siibmontane 

« 

(c) North Central 

Plain 


'Panjdb — Kangra, Simla, Native 
States in Hills, Ambala, 
^ Hoshyarpur. 

j N.W.F. Province. Hazdra, 
[Kashmir — whole 

Panjab — Gujrat, Sialkot, Gur- 
daspur, Amritsar, Jalan- 
dhar, Ludhiana, Kapiir- 
thala, Malcrkotla, Powfidh 
tract in Phulkian Slates. 


{<{) North-West Area Panjab — Rawalpindi, Jhelam, 

Attock, Mianwall. 
N.W.F.P. — Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu. 


(c) South-Western 
Plains 


(/) South-Eastern 
Area 


Panjab — Gujranwala, Lahore, 
Shdhjnir, Jbang, Lyallpur, 
Hontgomery, l^Iultan, Mu- 
zaffargarh, Dera GhazI 
Khan, Bahawalpur. 

N.W.F.P. — Dera Ismail Khan. 

Panjab — Karnal, Rohtak, Gur- 
gaon, Hissar, Ferozepore, 
Faridkot, Jangal tract in 
Phulkian States, Native 
States territory adjoining 
Gurgaon and Rohtak. 
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tiuinl'.i, .Ititui), :iin:n.in(]i {duiultii. iiavhdr, sariJra), and 
a tall du-n<ijv.(l {h.ithu) Air i»in\vn in tlio mountain 
/.oin*. Iturkwhr.it is coinniftn on poor slf>ny iantls. 

Tho only coinp.iiativfly flat land is on tin: hanks 
ahov«’ livi t h( ds, whii h an* drvotod to rici* niltivation, 
tin* \vat( I Ivint; l•l•lniu<■t^•d to tin* i*mhanki.'d fidds by 
an flalHiiatr system o! little canals or l:nhls. This is 
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the only irrij^ation in the mountains, and is much valued. 
The Submontane Zone has a rainfall of from 30 to 40 
inches. Well irrigation is little used and the dry crops 
are generally secure. W’hcat and maize arc the great 
staples, but gram and clieiri, i.e, jowdr grown for fodder, 
are also important. Some further information about 
Kashmir agriculture will be found in a later chapter. For 
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The South-Western Plains. — This zone contains nine 
districts. With the exception of the three on the north 
border of the zone they have a rainfall of from 5 to 10 
inches. Of these six arid districts, only one, Montgomery, 
has any dry cultivation worth mentioning. In the zone 
as a whole three-fourths of the cultivation is protected by 
canals or wells, or by both. In the lowlands near the 
great rivers cultivation depends on the floods brought 
to the land direct or through small canals wliich carry 
water to parts which the natural overflow would not 
reach. In the uplands vast areas formerly untouched 
by the plough have been brought under tillage by the 
help of perennial canals, and the process of reclamation 
is still going on. The Thai is a large sandy desert which 
becomes more and more worthless for cultivation as one 
proceeds southwards. In the north the people have found 
out of late years that this unpromising sand can not only 
yield poor kharif crops, but is worth sowing wth gram in 
the spring harvest. The expense is small, and a lucky 
season means large profits. In Dera Ghazf Khan a large 
area of “pat " below the hills is dependent for cultivation 
on torrents. The favourite crop in the embanked fields 
into which the water is diverted is joivdr. 

The South-Eastern Plains. — In the south-eastern Pan- 
jab except in Hissar and the native territory on the 
border of Rajputana, the rainfall is from 20 to 30 inches. 
In Hissar it amounts to some 15 inches. These are 
averages ; the variations in total amount and distribution 
over the months of the year are very great. In good 
seasons the area under dry crops is very large, but the 
fluctuations in the. sown acreage are extraordinary, and 
the matured is often far below the sown area. The 
great crops are gram and mixtures of wheat or barley 
with gram in the spring, and hdjra in the autumn, 
harvest. Well cultivation is not of much importance 
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turned out at a factory at Dhariwal in the Gurdaspur 
district. There were in 1911 fifteen flour nulls, ten 
ironworks, three breweries, and one distillery. 

Joint-Stock Companies. — ^The Panjab has not reached 
the stage where the joint-stock business successfully 
takes the place of the family banking or factory business. 



[From a picture book said to have been prepared for 
Maharaja Dalip Singh.) 


In igii there were 194 joint-stock companies But many 
of these were provident societies, the working of which 
has been attended vath such abuses that a special act 
has been passed for their control. A number of banks 
and insurance companies have also sprung up of late 
5'ears. Of some of these the paid up capital is absmrdly 
small, and the recent collapse of the largest and of two 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 

Trade. — In 1911-12 the exports from the Panjdb, 
excluding those by land to Central Asia, Ladakh, and 
Afghanistan, were valued at Rs. 27,63,21,000 (£18,421,000), 
of which 61 p.c. went to Karachi and about 10 p.c. to 
Calcutta and Bombay. Of the total 27 p.c. consisted 
Df wheat, nearly the whole of which was dispatched to 
Karachi. All other grains and pulses were about equtd in 
value to the wheat. “ Gram and other pulses ” (18 p.c. of 
total exports) was the chief item. Raw cotton accounts 
for 15, and oil-seeds lor 10 p.c. The imports amounted 
in value to Rs. 30,01,28,000 (£20,008,000), little more 
than one-third being received from Karachi. Cotton 
piece goods (Foreign 22, Indian 8.1 p.c.) make up one- 
third of the total. The other important figures are 
sugar 12, and metals ii p.c. The land trade with 
Afghanistan, Central Asia, and Ladakh is insignificant, 
but interesting as furnishing an example of modes of 
transport which have endured for many centuries, and of 
the pursuit of gain often under appalling physical diffi- 
culties. 
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lii-; rojivti'-ion (<« slti' If.ichint; of G.Ttil.-un.-i liiKljlh.-i, 
w.ir ;« •'in. .■\';o](.i s(rovi* (o lo.ul Iti.-; intft 

tlu’ iii:hi j'.ith hy nii-.in'' of pithy .ihstnirts of tlu* moral 
I.r.v of hi ' m.i'-t< r u-mvch mi r<.rU< an<l jnllars. It is nirioiis 
to unvnilvr lli.it this mi'-ioiiary kinj,' was pcafofiilly 
inhni: a i^n at ompin- ui liuha thnmt; tho twvnly-hmr yoavs 
of th«' •■niv.’L.'lo l'il\\ri-n Koiiv anil farthaL:i-, which wo 
call the lii'-t Ihmic War. Of the four X'ici-roys who 
j;ov( nil'll the ontlyinu' piovinccs of the einpin* ont; 
had hi" hcadipi.it id" at T.ixila. ^Om* of the rock edicts 
i-; .at Man"c]n.i in H.i/ai.i and another at Shahh.ixi;arhf 
in Pc'h.iw.i! rioiii thi" time and for many centuries 
the domin.int lehoion m the Panjah was Piuddhism, hut 
the lehuion of the \ ill. IOC" may then have been as remote 
, from the St.'ite I Old as it is to-day from orthodox 
I’.rahmanism. ^ 

Graeco-Bactrinn .and Gracco-Pnrthian Rule, — The Pan- 
j^h slijipeil from the feeble I’lasp of .Asoka’s .succe.ssnr.s, 
and f(»r four centuries it looked not to the (»an{tes. but 
to the Kabul and the Oxus rivers. 

Up to the middle of the first century of our ora it was 
first under firaeco-Hactrian. and later under (iraeco- 
Parthian, rule directly, or indirectly through local rulers 
with tlreek names or .'>aka Satrajis. The Sakas. one of 




Pic- 57- Coin — obverse and reverse of Menander. 

the central Asian shepherd liordes, were pushed out of 
their pasture.s on the upper jaxartes by another horde. 
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the Yuechf. Shadowy Hellenist Princes have left us only 
their names on coins; one Menander, who ruled about 
150 B.C., is an exception. He anticipated the feats of 
later rulers of Kabul by a temporary conquest of North- 
Western India, westwards to the Jamna and southwards 
to the sea. 

The Kushan Dynasty. — ^The Yuechf in turn were 
driven southward to the Oxus and the Kabul valley and 
under the Kushan dynasty established their authority in 
the Pan jab about the middle of the first century. The 
most famous name is that of Kanishka, who wrested from 
China Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, and assembled a 
notable council of sages of the law in Kashmir. His reign 
may be dated from 120 to 150 A.D. His capital wa^at 
Purushapura (Peshawar), near which he built the famous 
relic tower of Buddha, 400 feet high. Beside the tower 
was a large monastery stiU renowned in the ninth and tenth 
centuries as a home of sacred learning. The rule of Kushin 
kings in the Panjdb lasted till the end of the first quarter 
of the third century. To their time belong the Buddhist 
sculptures found in the tracts near their Peshawar capital 
(see also page 204). 

The Gupta Empire.-7-Of the century preceding the 
establishment in 320 B.o!- of the Gupta dynasty at Patna 
we know nothing. The Panjab probably again fell under 
the sway of petty rajas and tribal confederacies, though 
the Kushan rule was maintained in Peshawar till 465 
A.D., when it was finally blotted out by the ^Vhite Huns. 
These savage invaders soon after defeated Skanda Gupta, 
and from this blow the Gupta Empire never recovered. 
At the height of its power in 400 a.d. under Chandra 
Gupta II, known as Vikramaditya, who is probably the 
original of the Bikramajft of Indian legends, it may haye 
reached as far west as the Chenab. 

The White Huns or Ephthalites. — In the beginning of 
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at least of the Indus valley submitted to the youthful 
conqueror. He and his successors in Sindh were tolerant 
nilers. No attempt was made to occupy the Central 
Panjab, and when the Turkish Sultan, Sabaktagin, made 
his first raid into India in 9S6-7 a.d., his opponent was 
a powerful raja named Jaipal, who ruled over a wide 
territory extending from the Hakra to the frontier 
hills on the north-west. His capital was at Bhatinda. 
Just about the time when the rulers of Ghazni were laying 
the train which ended at Delhi and made it the seat of 
a great JIuhammadan Empire, that town was being 
founded in 993-4 a.d. by the Tunwar Rajputs, who 
then held sway in that neighbourhood. 
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Decline of Buddhism.i — ^The iconoclastic raids of 
^lahmiid probably gave the coup de grdce to Buddhism. 
Its golden age may be put at from 250 b.c. to 200 a.d. 
Brahmanism gradually emerged from retirement and 
reappeared at royal courts. It was quite ready to admit 
Buddlia to .its pantheon, and by so doing it sapped the 
doctrine he had taught. The Chinese pilgrim, Fahien, 
in the early part of the fifth century could still describe 
Buddhism in the Panjab as “very flourishing,” and he 
found numerous monasteries. The religion seems however 
to have largely degenerated into a childish veneration of 
relics. 

Conquest of Delhi. — For a century and a quarter after 
the death of Mahmiid in 1030 a.d. his line maintained its 
Sway over a much diminished empire. In 1135 the 
Afghdn chief of Ghor, Ala ud dfn, the “ World-burndr” 
(Jahan-soz), levelled Ghaznf with the ground. For a 
little longer the Ghaznevide Turkish kings maintained 
themselves in Lahore. Between 1175 and 1186 Muham- 
mad Ghori, who had set up a new dynasty at Ghaznf, 
conquered Multan, Peshawar, SiMkot, and Lahore, and 
put an end to the line of Mahmfid. The occupation of 
’ Sirhind brought into the field Prithvf Raja, the Chauhan 
Rajput king of Delhi. In 1191 he routed Muhammad 
Ghorf at Naraina near Karnal. But next year the Afghan 
came back with a huge host, and this time on the same 
battlefield fortune favoured him. Prithvf Raja was taken 
and killed, and Muhammad’s slave, Kutbuddfn Aibak, 
whom he left to represent him in India, soon occupied 
Delhi. In 1203 Muhammad Ghorf had to flee for his life 
after a defeat near the Oxus. The Ghakkars seized the 
chance and occupied Lahore. But the old lion, though 
wounded, was still formidable. The Ghakkars were beaten, 
and, it is said, converted. A year or two later they 
murdered their conqueror in his tent near the Indus. 
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of the governor for the time being, and of the local 
feudatories or zaminddrs, who >vere given the right to 
collect the State’s share of the produce on condition of 
keeping up bodies of armed men for service when required. 

The Invasion of Timiir. — The long reign of Muhammad 
Tughlak’s successor,’ Firoz ShMi (1351-1388), son of a 
Hindu Rajput princess of Dipalpur, brought rehef to all 
classes. Besides adopting a moderate fiscal pohcy, he 
founded towns hke Hissar and Fatehabad, dug canals 
from the Jamna and the Sutlej, and carried out many 
other useful works. On his death the realm fell into 
confusion. In 1398-99 another appalhng calamity fell 
upon it in the invasion of Timurlang (Tamerlane), Khan 
of Samarkand. He entered India at the head of 90,000 
horsemen, and marched by Multan, Dipalpur, Sirsa, 
Kaithal, and Panipat to Delhi. What lust of blood was 
to the Mongols, religious hatred was to Timiir and his 
Turks. Ten thousand Hindus were put to the sword at 
Bhatner and 100,000 prisoners were massacred before 
the victory at Delhi. For the three days’ sack of the 
royal city Timiir was not personally responsible. Sated 
unth the blood of lakhs of infidels sent “to the fires of 
’ Hell’’ he marched back through Kangra and Jammu to 
the Indus. Six years later the House of Tughlak received 
a deadly wound when the Wazh, Ikbal Khan, fell in 
battle ivith" Khizr Khan, the governor of Multan. 

The later Dynasties. — ^The Saiyyids, who were in 
power from 1414 to 1451, only’ruled a small territory 
round Delhi. • The local governors and the Hindu chiefs 
made themselves independent. Sikandar Lodf (1488- 
1518) reduced them to some form of submission, but his 
successor, Ibrahim, drove them into opposition by pushing 
authority further than his power justified. An Afghan 
noble, Daulat Khan, rebelled in the Panjab. There is 
always an ear at Kabul listening to the first sounds of 
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discord and weakness between Peshawar and Delhi. 
Babar, a descendant of Timur, ruled a httle kingdom 
there. In 1519 he advanced as far as Bhera. Five years 
later his troops burned the Lahore hazdr, and sacked 
Dipalpiu'. The next vdnter saw Babar back again, and 
this time Delhi was his goal. On the 21st of April, 1526, 
a great battle at Panipat again decided the fate of India,' 
and Babar entered Delhi in triumph. 

Akbar and his successors. — ^He soon bequeathed his 
Indian kingdom to iiis son Humayim, who lost it, but 
recovered it shortly before his death by defeating Sikandar 
Sur at Sirhind. In 1556 Akbar succeeded at the age of 
13, and in the same year Bahram Khan won for his master 
a great battle at Panipat and seated the Moghals firmly 
on the throne. For the next century and a half, tUi 
their power declined after the death of Aurangzeb in 
1707, Kabul and Delhi were under one rule, and the 
Panj ab was held in a strong grasp. ■\^Tien it was distmbed 
the cause was rebellions of undutiful sons of the reigning 
Emperor, struggles between rival heirs on the Emperor’s 
death, or attempts to check the grovung power of the 
Sikh Giuus. The empire was divided into suhahs, and 
the area described in this book embraced siibahs Lahore * 
and Multan, and parts of siibahs Delhi and Kabul. Kash- 
mir and the trans-Indus tract were included in the last. 

The Sultans of Kashmir. — The Hindu rule in Kashmir 
had broken dowm by the middle of the twelfth century. 
A long line of Musalmah Sultans followed. Two notable 
names emerge in the end of the fomteenth and the first 
half of the fifteenth century, Sikandar, the “ Idol-breaker,” 
who destroyed most of the Hindu <temples and converted 
his people to Islam, and his uise and tolerant successor, 
Zain-ul-abidin. Akbar conquered Kashmir in 1587. 

Moghal Royal Progresses to Kashmir. — His successors 
often moved from Delhi by Lahore, Bhimbar, and the Pir 
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Panjal route to the Happy Vallej' in order to escape the 
summer heats. Bernier has given us a graphic account 
of Aurangzeb’s move to the hills in 1665. On that occa- 
sion his total following was estimated to amount to 
300,000 or 400,000 persons, and the journey from Delhi 
to Lahore occupied two months. The burden royal pro- 
gresses on this scale must have imposed on the country 
is inconceivable. Jahangfr died in his beloved Kashmir. 
He planted the road from Delhi to Lahore with trees, set 
up as milestones the kns uiiiidrs, some of which are still 
standing, and built fine sarais at vai-ious places. 

Prosperity of Lahore under Akbar, Jahangir, and 
Shahjahan. — The reigns of Akbar and of his son and 
grandson were the heyday of Lahore. It was the half- 
-way house between Delhi and Kashmir, and between 
Agra and Kabul. Tlie Moghal Court was often there. 
Akbar made the citj' his headquarters from 1584' to 
1598. Jahangfr was buried and Shahjahan was born at 
Lahore. The mausoleum of the former is at Shahdara, 
a mile or two from the city. Shahjahan made the 
Shalimur garden, and Ali Mardiin Khan’s Canal, the 
predecessor of our own Upper Barf Doab Canal, was 
partly designed to water it. Lahore retained its impor- 
tance under Aurangzeb, till he became enmeshed in the 
endless Deccan wars, and his successor, Bahadur Shah, 
died there in 1712. 

Baba Nanak, the first Guru. — ^According to Sikh 
legend Babar in one of his invasions had among his 
prisoners their first Guru, Baba J^anak, and tried to make 
him a Musalmiin. Nanak was born in 1469 at Talwandf, 
now known as Nankana Sahib, 30 miles to the south-west 
of Lahore, and died 'twelve years after Babar’s victory 
at Panipat. He journeyed all over India, and, if legend 
speaks true, even visited Mecca. His propaganda was 
a peaceful one. A man of the people himself, he had a 
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message to deliver to a peasantry naturally impatient 
of the shackles of orthodox Hinduism. Sikhism is the 
most important of all the later dissents from Brahmanism, 
which represent revolts against idolatry, priestly domina- 
tion, and the bondage of caste and ritual. These things 
Nanak unhesitatingly condemned, and in the opening 
lines of his Japji, the morning service which every true 
Sikh must know by heart, he asserted in sublime language 
the unity of God. 

The Gurus between Nanak and Govind. — ^The first 
three successors of Nanak led the 'quiet lives of great 
eastern saints. They managed to keep on good terms 
with the Emperor and generally also with his local repre- 
sentatives. The fifth Guru, Arjan (1581-1606), began the 
welding of the Sikhs into a body fit to play a part in secular 
politics. He compiled their sacred book, known as the 
Granth Sahib, and made Amritsar the permanent centre 
of their faith. The tenets of these early Gurus chimed in 
\vith the liberal sentiments of Akbar, and he treated them 
kindly. Arjan was accused of helping Khusru, Jahangir’s 
rebellious son, and is alleged to have died after suffering 
cruel tortures. 

Hitherto there had been little ill-will between mono- 
* theistic Sikhs and Muhammadans. Henceforth there 
was ever-increasing enmity. The peasant converts to 
the new creed had many scores against Turk officials to 
pay off, while the new leader Hargovind (1606-1645), had 
the motive of revenge. He was a Guru of a new t3q)e, a 
lover of horses and hawks, and a man of war. He kept 
up a bodyguard, and, when danger threatened, armed 
followers flocked to his standard. The easy-going 
Jahangir (1605-1627) * on the whole treated him weU. 
Shahjahan (1627-1659) was more strict or less prudent, 
and during his reign there were several collisions between 
the imperial troops and the Guru's followers. Hargovind 
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was succeeded by liis grandson, liar Rai (1645-1661). 
Tlie noAv Ciuru was a man of peace. Har Rai died in 
1661, having nominated his younger son, IIarkri.slm, a 
cliild of si.\, as his succe.ssor. Ilis l)rother. Ram Rai, 
disputeil lus claim, but Au’rangzeb confirmed Harkrishn's 
ajipointment. Me died of small po.x in 1664 and was 
succeeded by his uncle. Teg Bahadur (166.^-1675), whose 
chief titles to fame are his c.xecution in 1675, his prophecy 
of the coining of the English, and the fact -that he was 
the father of the great tenth Guru, Govind. It is said 
that when in prison at Delhi he’gazed southwards one 
day in the direction of the Emperor’s zamiiia. Charged 
with this impropriety, he replied: "I was looking in 
the direction of the Europeans, who are coming to tear 
, down thy punlas and destroy thine empire." 

Guru Govind Singh. — When Govind (1675-1708) suc- 
ceeded his father, .\urangzeb had already started on the 
course of persecution which fatally weakened the pillars 
of Turkish rule. Govind grew up with a rooted hatred of 
the Turks, and a determination to weld his followers into 
a league of fighting men or K/nilsa (Ar. klidlis = pure), 
admission into which was by the pahul, a form of military 
^ baptism. Sikhs were henceforth to be Singhs (lions). 
They were forbidden to smoke, and enjoined to wear the 
five k's, kes, kangha, kripan, kachh, and ham (uncut hair, 
comb, sword, short drawers, and steel bracelet). He 
established himself at Anandpur beyond the Hoshyarpur 
Siwdliks. Much of his life wfjs spent in struggles with 
his neighbours, the Rajput Hill Rajas, backed from time 
to time by detachments of imperial troops from Sirhind. 
In 1705 two of his sons were killed fighting and two young 
grandsons were e.xecuted at Sirhind. He himself took 
refuge to the south of the Sutlej, but finally decided to 
obey a summons from Aurangzeb, and was on the way 
to tho Deccan when the old Emperor died. The Guru 
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CHAPTER XIX 


HISTORY {continued), the sikh period, 
1764-1849 


Rise of Rahjit Singh. — The Bhangfs held Lahore with 
brief intervals for 25 years* In 1799, Ranjft Singh, 
basing his claim on a grant from Shah Zainan, the grand- 
son of Aiimad Sliah, drove them out. and inaugurated 
the remarkable career which ended with his death in 
1839. When he look Lahore the future Maharaja was 
only nineteen years of age. He was the head of the 
Sukarchakia mist, which had its headquarters at Gujran- 
wala. Mean in appearance, his face marked and one eye 
closed by the ravages of smallpo.x, he was the one man 
of genius the Jat tribe has produced. A splendid horse- 
man, a bold leader, a cool thinker untroubled with 
scruples, an unerring judge of character, he was bound 
to rise in such times. He set himself to put down 
every Sikh rival and to profit by the waning of the 
Duranf power to make himself master of their possessions 
in the Panjab. Pluck, paticncf, and guile broke do\vn all 
opposition among the Manjha Sikhs. The Sikh chiefs to 
the south of the Sutlej were only saved from the same 
fate by throwing themselves in 1808 on the protection of 
the English, who six years earlier had occupied Delhi, 
and by taking under their protection the blind old 
Emperor, Shah Alam, had virtually proclaimed them- 
selves the paramount power in India. For 44 years he 
had been only a piece in the game played by Mahrattas, 
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Relation-, of R.anjfl Sinfjh with English.— In I)eremh»T, 
Kautit Smeh wa'' warned tlial by tiie t-MU* of the 
war ‘Aith .''indhia the ( I'-^nth-j chief', hail come tindor 
Ihui''h pi.itectjon. I he Mait.'u.’ija was witlun an ace of 
d( clatim: war, <ir h t the world tlnnlc ••o. Imt his statesman- 
like instincts !;ot tin* I'clter of mortilied andritioir, and 
in .\)‘ril. t.'^'ori. h«? ‘ji-ned a treaty jdedtimK Itiinself to 
make no c<mqnists sontlr and east of the Sutlej. 'Pho 
compact '"o reluctantly made was faithfully observed. 
In iSi.a, as the r<‘snU of war with the (iurkha.s, the 
Kajpnt hill states lyim; to the south of the Sutlej came 
under British jmitection. 

Extension of Sikh KinRclom in Pnnj.Ab. — .As early as 
i,‘<rib, when he reduca.-d jhaiii', Kanjit SiuKh be.ttan hi.s 
oncroaclmu’nts on the possessions of the Dnranfs in the 
Panjab. Ne.Nt year, and ai;ain in iJ^io and i.SiO, Multan 
was attaekecl, but the stroni' fort was not taken till i.Sr.S, 
when the old Nawab, Muzaflar Kban, and five of his 
.sons, fell fi^jhliiif' at the Kate. K.'ishmfr was fii-st attacked 
in i.Sri and finally amie.xed in rSig. Called in by the 
K'reat Katoch Raja of KaiiKra, Sansar Chand, in 1S09, to 
lielp him aKainst the (inrkhas, Ranjit SinKh duped both 
parties, and Irecame master of the famous fort. Manj' 
years later he amie.xed the wliole of the Kangra hill 
states. By 1S20 the Mahanija ivas supreme from the 
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]^ig. 62. Mah&raja Kharak Singh. 


Fig. 63. Nao Nihal Singh 



Fig. 64. Maharaja Sher Singh. 

(From a picture hook said to have been prepared for 
Mahdrdja Dalip Singh.) 
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marched northwards in September to join their co- 
religionists. • 

On the 13th of January, 1849, Lord Gough fought a 
very hardly contested battle at Chilianwala. If this 
svas but a doubtful victory, that won six weeks later at 
Gujrat was decisive. On 12th March, 1849, soldiers 



of the Khdlsa in proud dejection laid down their weapons 
at the feet of the victor, and dispersed to their homes. 

Annexation. — ^The cause they represented was in no 
sense a national one. The Sikhs were a small minority ‘ 
of the population, the bulk of the people being Muham- 
madans, to whom tile English came as deliverers. On 
the 30th of March, 1849, proclamation annexing the 
Panjab was read at Lahore. 

* This gun, kno^v^^ to the readers of Kim, stands on the Lahore 
IMall. Whoever possesses it is supposed to be ruler of the Panjab. 
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of a moderate assessment of the land revenue had been 
laid down and partially carried out in practice. The 
policy of canal and railway development, which was to 



Fig. 66. Sir John Lawrence. 


have so great a future "in the Panjab, had been definitely 
started. The province had been divided into nine 
divisions containing 33 districts. The Divisional Com- 
missioners were superintendents of revenue and police 
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nltimatoly of ^ovon infantry and fna; cavalrj- regiments, 
with some nnile liatlj*ries. This force was till 1SS5 
subject to the orders of the Lieutenant Governor. It 
never wanted work, for before the .Mutiny troops had 
to he employed .seventeen times against the independent 
tribesmen, liast of the Indus order was secured by the 
disarmament of the people, the maintenance, in addition 
to civil ])olice, of a strong body of military ])olicc, and the 
construction of good roads. Just before Lawrence left 
the construction of the Amritsar-Multan railway was 
begun, and a few weeks after his departure the Upper 
Harf Ooab Canal was opened. 



Fig, 68. Sir Robert Montgomery. 
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1S77, Oiu'on Viotori.'i's assumption of the title of Empress 
of India {Kiiinitr-i-lliik!) was announced at a Kreat Darhdr 
at Delhi. In 1S77 Kashmir, hitlierto controlled by the 
I-ioutenant-(>overnor, was put directly under the Govern- 
ment of India. The same year and the nc.xt the province 
was tried by famine, and in 187S -80 it was the base from 



Fig. <19. Panj&b Camels — Lahore. 


which our armies marched on Kabul and Kandahar, 
while its resources in camels were strained to supply 
transport. Apart from this its interest in the war was 
very great because it is the chief recruiting ground of 
the Indian army and its chiefs sent contingents to help 
their suzerain. The first stage of the war was closed by 
the treaty of Gandamak in May, 1879, by which Yakiib 
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provincial legislation. But the most important Panjab 
Act of the period, XIII of* igoG-, dealing with Land 
Alienation was passed by the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council. In igoi a Political Agent was appointed 
as the intermediary between the Panjab Government 
and the Phulkian States. On the frontier the conclusion 
of the Durand Agreement in 1893 might well have 
raised hopes of- quiet times. But the reality was 
otherwise. The establishment of a British officer at 
Wana to exercise control over Southern Wazfristan in 
1894 was forcibly resisted by the Mahsud Wazfrs, and 
an expedition had to he sent into their country. The 
Mehtar or Chief of Chitral, who was in receipt of a subsidy 
from the British Government, died in 1892. A period of 
great confusion followed fomented by the ambitions ofi 
Un^ra Khin of Jandol. Finally we recognised as Mehtar 
the eldest son, who had come uppermost in the struggle, 
and sent an English officer as British Agent to Chitrdl. 
Umra Khdn got our protege murdered, and besieged the 
Agent in the Chitral .fort. He -withdrew however on the 
approach of a small force from Gilgit. Shuja-ul-Mulk \\*as 
recognised as Mehtar. This little trouble occurred in 
1895. Two years later a • storm-cloud suddenlj^ bursts 
over the frontier, such as we had never before experi- 
enced. It spread rapidly from the Tochf to Swat, tribe 
after tribe rising and attacking our posts. It is impossible 
to tell here the story of the military measures taken 
against the different offehding tribes. The most important 
was the campaign in Tirah against the Orakzais and 
Afrfdfs, in which 30,000 men were engaged for six months. 
In 1900 attacks on the peace of thetborder by the Mahsiid 
Wazfrs had to be punished by a blockade, and in the cold 
weather of 1901-2 small columns harried the hiU country 
to enforce their submission. By this time the connection 
of the Panjab Government -with frontier affairs, which 
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h:i(l j;ra<hi;illy conn* t(i involve responsibility with little 
real power, had reaS'«<l. On the 25th of October, 1901, 
the Xorth-West h'rc)n(ier Province was constituted and 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Harold) Oeane became its first 
Chief Commissioner, an office which he held till 190S, 
when he was succeedetl by Major (now Sir George) Koos 
Keppel. 

Administration, 1902-1913. — The last eleven years 
have embniced the laetilenant Governorship of Sir 
Charles Kivaz (1902-1907), the too brief administration 
of Sir Uenzil Ibbetson (1907-190.^), and that of Sir Louis 
Dane (190S-191J). Throtiglumt the period plague has 
been a disturbing factor, preventing entirely the growth 
of population which the rapid development of the agri- 
cultural resources of the province would othcnvisc have 
secured It was among the causes stimulating , the 
unrest which came to a head in 1907. A terrible earth- 
quake occurred in 1905. Its centre was in Kangra, 
where 20,000 persons perished under the ruins of their 
houses, 'riie colonization of the Crown waste on the 
Lower Jhclam Canal was nearly finished during Sir 
Charles Kivaz’s administration. Before he left the 
Triple Canal Project, now approaching completion, had 
been undertaken. Other measures of importance to the 
rural population were the passing of the Co-operative 
Credit Societies’ Act in 1903, and the organization in 
1905 of a provincial Agricultural Department. The 
seditious movement which troubled Bengal had its echo 
in some parts of the Panjab in the end of 1906 and the 
spring of 1907. A bill dealing with the rights and 
obligations of the Crojvn tenants in the new Canal Colonies 
was at the time before the Local Legislature. Excitement 
fomented from outside spread among the prosperous 
colonists on the Lower Chenab Canal. There was a 
disturbance in Lahore in connection with the trial of a 
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and shortly afterwards died. Sir Louis Dane became 
Lieutenant Govcrnor.ij] May, 1908. A striking feature 


of his administration was 
the growth of co-operative 
credit societies or village 
banks. At the Coronation 
Darbdr on 12th December, 
1911, the King -Emperor 
announced the transfer of 
the capital of India to Delhi. 
As a necessary consequence 
the city and its suburbs were 
severed from the province, 
with which they had been 
• connected for 55 years. In 
1913 Sir Louis Dane was 
O’Dwyer. 



Fig. 72. Sir Michael O’Dwyer. 


succeeded by Sir Michael 
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cii. XXI] ARCHAEOLOGY AND COINS 

groups of stone temples at Chamba and still older shrines 
dating from the cightJi century at Barmaur and Chitradf 
in the same state. The ruins of the great temple of the 
Sun, built by Lalitaditya in the same period, at Martand^ 
near Islamabad in the Kashmir State are very striking. 
The smaller, but far better preserved, temple at Payer 
is probably of much later date. Round the pool of 



Fig. 73. Group of Chamba Temples. 

Katas, one of §iva's eyes, a great place of Hindu pilgrimage 
in the Salt Range, there is Uttle.or nothing of antiquarian 
value, but there are interesting remains at .Malot in the 
same neighbourhood. It is possible that when the mounds 
that mark the sites of ancient villages come to be excavated 
valuable relics of the Hindu period will be brought to 
light. The forces of nature or the violence of man have 
wiped out all traces of the numerous Buddhist monasteries 

. > See page i66. 
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beside it. Recent excavations have proved the truth 
the conjecture that the two mounds at Shahjf ki dh 
covered the remains of these buildings, and the six-sid 



Fig" 7S" Reliquarj. 


crystal reliquary containing three small fragments of 
bone has after long centuries been disinterred and is 
now in the great pagoda at Rangoon. In the Lahore 
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affoctixl by Hiiuhi influences for two reasons. They 
used the materials ofdlindu temples in constructing their 
mos(iues and they employed masons imbued with the 
traditions of Hindu art. The best specimens of this 
period are to be found in the group of buildings in Old 



Delhi or Kila’ Rai ^ithora, close to MahrauH and eleven 
miles to the south of the present city. These buildings 
are the magnificent Kuwivat id Islam (Might of Islam) 
Mosque (1191-1225), with its splendid tower, the Kutb 
Mindr (1200-1220), from which the vm’azzin called the 
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Fig. 8o. Tomb of Emperor Hurndyim, 
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the invasion of India by Alexander, and for the obscure 
period intervening botween the Greek occupation of the 
Frontier and the Muhammadan conquest, they are our 
main source of history. The most ancient of the Indian 
monetary issues are the So-called punch-marked coins, 
some of which were undoubtedly in existence before the 
Greek invasion. Alexander himself left no permanent 
traces of his progress through the Panjab and Sindh, but 
about the year 200 B.c., Greeks from Bactria, an outl5nng 
province of the Seleukidan Empire*, once more appeared 
on the Indian Frontier, which they effectively occupied 
for more than a century. They struck the well-known 
Graeco-Bactrian coins; the most famous of the Indo- 
Greek princes were Apollodotos and Menander. To- 
wards the close of this dynasty, parts of Sindh and 
Afghanistan were conquered by Saka Scythians from 
Central Asia. They struck what are termed the Indo- 
Scythian and Indo-Parthian coins bearing names in legible 
Greek legends — Manes, Azes, Azilises, Gondophares, 
Abdagases. Both Greeks and Sdkas were overthrown 
by the Kushans. The extensive gold and copper 
Kushan currency, with inscriptions in the Greek script, 
contains the names of Kadphises, Kanishka, Huvishka, 
and others. In addition to the coins of these foreign 
dynasties, there are the purely Indian currencies, e.g. 
the coins of Taxila, and those bearing the names of such 
tribes as the Odumbaras, Kunind’as, and Yaudheyas. 
The White Huns overthrew the Kushan Empire in the 
fifth century. After their own fall in the sixth century, 
there are more and more debased types of coinage such 
as the ubiquitous Gqdhiya paisa, a degraded Sassanian 
t3q)e. In the ninth century we again meet wth coins 
bearing distinct names, the "bull and horseman” currency 
of the Hindu kings of Kabul. We have now reached the 
beginning of the Muhammadan rule in India. Muhammad 
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Fig. 82, 



r. Silver piindi-inarked coin. 2. Dmclima of Sophytcs (Panjdb Satrap 
about time of Alexander). 3. Jicinidradima of Axes. 4. Coppca: 
coin of Tiixila. 5. Silver 'Kuninda coin. 6. Stater of Weina 
Kadphises. 7. Stator of Konishka. S. Later Kushan statw. 
9. Wliite Hun silver piece. 10. Gadliiya paisa, ii. Silver coin 
of Spalapati Deva, Hindu King of Kabul. 
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bin Sam was the founder of the first Pathan dynasty 
of Delhi, and was sixccedcd by a long line of Sultans. 
The Pathan and Moghal coins bear Arabic and Persian 
legends. There were mints at Lahore, ]\Iultan, Hafizabad, 
Kalanaur, Derajat, Peshawar, .Srinagar and Jammu. 
An issue of coins peculiar to the Panjab is that of the 
Sikhs. Their coin legends, partly Persian, partly Panjabi, 
are written in the Persian and Gurmiikhi scripts. 
Amongst Sikh mints were Amritsar, Lahore, Multan, 
Dera, Anandgarh, Jhang, and Kashmir. 


14—2 
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CH. XXII] ADMINISTRATION— GENERAL 


by the Governor General in Council. The independence 
of the Courts in the* exercise of judicial functions is of 
course safeguarded. 

Official hierarchy. — The following is a list of the 
official hierarchy in the different branches of the adminis- 
tration : 

A. Lieutenant Governor. 

B. Five Judges of Chief Court (j). 

C. Two Financial Commissioners {r). 

D. Five Commissioners, (e) and (r). 

E. Sixteen Divisional and Sessions Judges (fj. 

F. Deputy Commissioners, (e), (r) and (crim). 

G. District Judges {civ). 

H. Subordinate Judges {civ). 

J. Assistant and Extra Assistant Commissioners, 
{e), {j) and (r). 

■K. Tahsilddrs (e), {r) and {crim). 

L. Munsifs {civ). 

M. Ndib-Tahsilddrs, (e) {r) and {j). 

The letters in brackets indicate the classes of functions 
which the official concerned usually exercises. Trans- 
lated into a diagram we have the following : 


I 

Judicial 
Chief Court 

Divisional and £ essions Judges 
Civil Criminal 

District Judges -« — 
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chief district rovcinic ofliccr the Deputy Commissioner’s 
proper title is "Collector,” a term which indicates his 
responsibility for the realization of all Government 
revenues. In districts which arc canal irrigated the 
amount is in some cases very large. 

Settlement Officers, etc. — With the periodical revisions 
of the land revenue asse.ssmcnt the Deputy Commissioner 
has no direct concern. That very responsible duty is 
done by a special staff of Settlement Officers, selected 
chieflj' from among the Assistant Commissioners and 
working under the Commissioners and Financial Com- 
missioners. The Director of Land Records, the Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies, and in some branches of 
his work the Director of Agriculture and Industries, are 
controlled by the Financial Commissioners. 

The Chief Court. — It must be admitted that Panjabis 
arc very litigious and that in some tracts they arc 
extremely vindictive and reckless of human life. The 
volume of litigation is swollen by the fact that the country 
is one of small-holders subject as regards inheritance and 
other matters to an uncodified customary law, which 
may vary from tribe to tribe and tract to tract. A suit 
is to the Panjiibf a nibber, the last game of which he will 
play in Lahore, if the law permits. It is not therefore 
extraordinary that the Chief Court constituted in 1865 
with two judges has now five, and that even this number 
has in the past proved insufficient. In the same way 
the cadre of divisional and sessions judges had in 1909 to 
be raised from 12 to 16. 

Administration of N. W. F. Province. — In the N. W. F., 
Province no Commissioner is interposed between the 
district officers and the Chief Commissioner, under whom 
the Revenue Commissioner and the Judicial Commissioner 
occupy pretty much the position of the Financial Com- 
missioners and the Chief Court in the Panjab. 
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ADMINISTRATION — LOCAL 

Municipalities. — It is matter for reflection that, while 
the effect of British administration has been to weaken 
self-government in \nllages, half a century of effort has 
failed to make it a living thing in towns and districts. 
The machinery e.xists, but outside a few towns the result 
is poor. The attempt was made on too large a scale, 
municipal institutions being bestowed on places which 
were no more than villages with a bazar. This has been 
partially corrected of late years. A new official entity, 
the "notified area,” has been invented to suit the require- 
ments of such places. While there were in 1904 139 
municipalities and 48 notified areas, in 1911-12 the figures 
were 107 and 104 respectively. Even in the latter year 
32 of the municipalities had incomes not exceeding 
£1000 (Rs. 15,000). The total income of- the 104 towns 
was Rs. 71,41,000 (£476,000),. of which Rs. 44,90,000 
(£300,000) were derived from taxation. Nearly 90 p.c. 
of the taxation was drawn from octroi, a hardy plant 
which has survived^ much economic criticism. The 
expenditure was Rs. 69,09,000 (£461,000), of which 
Rs. 40,32,000 (£269,000) fall under the head of "Public 
Health and Convenience.” The incidence of taxation 
was Rs. 2-6 or a little over three shillings a head. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 

Financial Relations with Government of India. — Local 
governments exercise their financial powers in strict 
subordination to the Government of India, which alone 
can borrow, and which requires the submission for its 
sanction of the annual provincial budgets. To ensure 
a reasonable amount of decentralization the Supreme 
Government has made financial contracts with the ^pro- 
vinces under which they receive definite shares of the 
receipts, and are responsible for definite shares of the 
expenditure, under particular heads. The existing con- 
tract dates only from igii-12 (see Table V). 

Income and Expenditure. — Excluding income from 
railways, post offices, telegraphs, salt, and sales of excise 
opium, which are wholly imperial, the revenue of the 
Panjab in 1911-12 was £5,057,000 (Rs. 758,56,000), of 
which the provincial share was £2,662,200 (Rs. 399,33,000), 
to which have to be added £251,800 (Rs. 37,77,000) on 
account of assignments made by the Government of 
India to the province. This ‘brought up the total to 
£2,914,000 (Rs. 437,10,000). The expenditure was 
£2,691,933 (Rs. 403,79,000). This does not include 
£983,000 spent fropi loan funds on irrigation works, 
chiefly the great Triple Project. The large expenditure 
on railways is imperial. Of the gross income more than 
three-fourths is derived from the land (Land Revenue, 
46 p.c.. Irrigation, chiefly canal water rates, 29 p.c., and 
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rAN.lAr. 1>1>TKU IS AN’l) hkmii 


"j tl)>‘ li.KMi :-.i ; i.iiii <ii vi ;v]i;;ht j< i!«h'li li .i»i Jcnowij •I'l 
K< 1(1. 5 .iitlv Vi.it' '4 <1 1 <y tin* SnhiiKl I'.ui.il. SkuiIi <>f 
il.i- <Oi.i ;.i; ilv ]. .nil ill Ui'- < .r.; nj ih-- is liinicr. 

•nul Will .ni.ip'd *" iiii.Miii'ji. “Aliiih iiimh <*i it tili'niiw 
111 111 1 i.t:’.i);i - <'{ 111 * \V< Ji-111 l.Miiii.i • -iii.il. lliis tr.if.t 
I.;;< ’.mi .i - H.ni.tr i, Ji.i :.‘iv* ij if - >!.in;>' f<* .i /.Mjiou*: 
1 -i<'vl < i v.tf*.!'- 1 !'.'- <n*\<nin!<nt i.tftl- i.iim .it Mis'i.ir 

**.'.<:• .Ill .ti* .1 i j !•', .jii.iif nil!* • N‘*i'li >'i tli'* !‘.ifrh.il>.i<l 

.ij.d ■iiiii iiikIi <1 hv Mil.i.:* . 1 -<'!ciii;m:: In tll>’ 

I’iilll'ill.lll SI. if* 1 .111 l-l.lIlA <*i Itfitl'll tcllltnjy (Mlli'd 

i;'.i>i!!!.ni.i If > fi» t?i*- |.Mi;;.i! })<'. .iml li.i' flic 

fli.ii.n I* II- fi* iIk.ii.-IiI i< i fin;: .ir.ilv !**.tiii .in<l -.ir.il of 
fli.if fi.-.if 'In* 1» <■! Itiulhl.nl.i 1 '. M.ifit'ii hv the Siiiinui 

( .iii.il (If tl.i 1* f.tl .iK.i i-i ill*’ «li-fii«t only .il'iiiil 
ji ]> I 1-. nil!-. 1*1 *1 lln *.'..1*11 i'. '■ f.ii fi'i'iii till* 

•iiii.i*i‘ III. if •.*.< I! iiisMiioii is ii-.ii.illv iiih'I'ShiMc, and 
fh*' ■ ' .ill. * <*1 in I, -.if ;* 11 :• < .ui.il-. 

Hi- .’ll .111!* lid liofii flic ili’i'idcts winch 

fl llnV,* d <11 fh<* (ill.ljrr i.J fh*- M.il.'h.d I’dlljUfC lllld It*! 
mill V..1. . *11 niiiiii.U* d hy the ti-iiil’I'' f.miUK- of 
I In- f.iiMi!!: j-.'i'|i!<- dud <>i fled .iiid f>‘i vc.ii • flic iunntry 
lav d' .'Iafe. It p.o-.d iiitu the h.iiid-. o| flic Itfitish Jo 
.Vi.ijs l.if'i, hm 111 aiiiitlnr .to yc.iis mn Imld on thi> 
oiiflyiirt fiiiifoiy w.i, Ilo-.- and nuffcitivc In 1.S57 
flic fii-'.ps at li.iii i. Ilis-:.!!. ami Sijs.i roM- ami killcil all 
the Kuri.pi-.iiis who fell into their h.iiidi. The Miihain- 
niailaii ftihcs fnlluwcd fhcjr cxanii'lc. and for a tinii; 
Itfitish aiitliorify ci-asr-d to cxi.sf. The district wa.*; 
pait of the Delhi Icmtoiy traii'^fcrrcd to the I’anjah in 
I.Scj.S. 

Thu rainfall is -scanty. averayinK 15 inches, and ox- 
Ircniely capiicions. No other ilistrict suffers mi much from 
fainim’ as Ilissar. The crops are extraordinarily in.secnre, 
with a lan;i.’ siiriihis in a ijood season and practically 
nuthin.i' when the rains fail badly. They consist mainlv 
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1 !.( V ij;' >1 f.ii ii;--; ’A ho i }» }n:<* ft.xcn 

•it.il ■ ] !i :.c;;u } ■ . ,!::•! ls*.r in I.!!.;'* ar.ii v.i ]) 

f . j> < . i>f tl;*- < n!ti\ .i!i<'ij i'. |tr<*- 

1i 1 1. >1 1 .V 1 .ti-.-il .(i.ti tin- i< ini' r l>y 

i.\: iv.i :< n:j| 'it.int ll.*- ili -‘.u, •, . i-jj i .t . mainly of 

a 5 <■< 'll li-im • il l*'' >-n I anal 

in tin ] I nn. v.linh ni-.>!< { nii;;aJif>n i- very 
i %• . lli nt ••••tdii. ami <ali<‘. 

1 !.< I'- a lit ll !•' 1 '. di v.< n iinna'i- n in ll'.<- |aiiina valley, 

ar.'l in Il;< ■ ■ <5]li li ‘All <l:.tii<! tli' »<• at<‘ j-ait'^ wlicr*- 
1.(11 I'c ] i< ii!.iMv Vd :’•,(. i Ttl!'. di iin- vcn -.iiniy 
1.(!'.<1 .(:< il in.d ( •■j.i'i.iHv in iln- ‘.m it .tml •dntli. I’lic 
•tliy (nlli\.il!in na t j n < .tiicti' , id llic lainiall is 
< \li<-i!.i]y v.iimIIi In tl;<- cM ili.tiid it avt-iai:**'^ jo 
in'Ia ■. I’.iit .i\(i.i; ' • in a tiai t !iU<- K’dlitak mean wry 
litll'-, liic (Imi lie]'- ale the t\S'» millets and i;iam. 

Gwr^;aoii <■( ntains 'is !,th\ih, Ivev..iii, (Inn'aon, Null, 
.‘.Id. d'ot.-i I’lK'.'ini. I’.tlw.il, and ll.dl.tbitarli. 'riu* 

Cs *t3 *'ri. r 1 I 

iM 111 -diitlKin iMit d| tile instrict iirdierts into 

K.iiptit/nja. .ujcl in phvsual aiul rarial 
• rJi.ii.u s i.mIIv hrlunf> lo that iVL^inn. 

K'l w.iii is the diily town dl .my iiniioitanec. Il has 
a lai;;*- ti.idi,* v.ith K*.i)piit.iiia. .\|iail from this the 
int( tests di the distiiet ale as;iii iillural. In (Iniftiaon 
the Janiiia v.iil< y i- ii.r the iiinst part narrow and very 
poor. The plain above it in Ihei’alwal hifisil has a fertile 
loam sf.il and is iiiie.ited by the .Aitia Canal. The Ilinchi 
Jats of this pait oi the district .are jtood cultivators. 
The rest of t iiiiitaon ^amsisis mostly of sand and sandy 
loam and h»w bare hills. In Kewarf the skill and industrj' 
of the Hindu .\hfis have jirodmaal wnnderful results 
cfinsideriiif' that many of the wells are salt and much of 
till.* land very sandy. The la/y and thriftless .Mens of 
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Thancsar, Karniil, Kaitlial, and Panipat. The peasantry 
consists niostljf of hardworking Hindu Jats, but there 
are also inau_v Hindu and Muhatninadan Rajput villages. 
The chief towns are Panipat, Karnal, and Kaithal. 

The district falls broadly into two divisions, the 
boundary between them being the southern limit of the 
floods of the Sarusti in years of heavy rainfall. The 
marked features of the northern division is the effect which 



Fig. 88. 


the floods of torrents of intermittent flow, the Sarusti, 
Markanda, Umla, and Ghagar have on agriculture. Some 
tracts are included like the Andarwar and the outlyng 
villages of the Powadh^ in Kaithal which are fortunately 
unaffected ‘by inundation, and have good well irrigation. 
The country between the Umla and Markanda in Thanesar 
gets rich silt deposits and is generally fertile. The 
Kaithal Nailf is the tract affected by the overflow of the 

^ Not shown in m.ap. 
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Ambala is a submontane district of very irregular 
Area, issi sq.m, shapc. It iiicludcs two small hill tracts, 
1x74 sq. m. Jlorni and Kasaiilf. There is little irrigation, 

Pop. 689,970. - . - . r ti • 1 

und Rtr. for m most parts the rainfall is ample. 

Rs. X 1 , 47,638 *■ ' * 

-£76,313. Wheat is the chief crop. The population 
has been declining in the past 20 years. 



Native States |||||i||||||| 

Fig. 89. 


The only town of importance is Ambala. Jagadhri 
is a busy little place now connected through private 
enterprise by a light railway with the N. W. Railway. 
The district consists of two parts almost severed from one 
another physically and wholly different as regards people, 
language, and agricul|tural prosperity. The Riipar sub- 
division in the north-west beyond the Ghagar has a fertile 
soil, and, except in the Naif, as the tract flooded by the 
Ghagar is called, a vigorous Jat peasantry, whose native 
tongue is Panjabi. The three south-eastern iahsils, 
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(c) Kangra proper, area 2939 square miles. 


Kashmir 



Fig. 90. 


Lahul, Spiti, Kulu, and Sara] form a subdivision in 
charge of an Assistant Commissioner. The people of 
Kangra are Hindus. Islam never penetrated into these 
hills as a religion, though the Rajput Rajas of Kangra 
became loj'^al subjects of the Moghal Emperors. In its 
last days Ranjft Singh called in as an ally against the 
Gurkhas remained as a hated ruler. The country was 
ceded to the British Government in 1S46. The Rajas 
were chagrined that we did not restore to them their 
royal authority, but only awarded them the status of 
jagirddrs. An outbreak, which was easily suppressed, 
occurred in 1848. Since then Kangra has enjoyed 65 
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i*. 'onn'-' l' «1 witli K.iiiiji.i thr«im;h M.iiuli by tin* M.ibbu 
;ui<l Diil' lii p;!''*'-*'. l Ii'* l.itt«*i is tji*iu*i:illy npfii tlic wliolo 
y<*;ir I'iuikI. ‘rin* lii-.uhpi.irins an* at Siilt.iii|)iir. but 
tb'* A'-sist.'iiit «'<iijimissj(in«*r bvrs at Naijar. In Kuhi 
til'* rultivati'iii is nfti*n v.iluabb* aiul tin* peoplt* arc well 
off. Til'* i'liinati* is t^ood ami ^•x^•^•ll^*nt apples and pears 
ari* f^rown by Kurojiean M*tilers Inner ami outer Saraj 
are eoiim-eted by the [.ilaori I’ass on the watershed of the 
Sutlej and Mias. Saraj is a inueh rou.L;her and poorer 
country than Kulu. There are good deodar forests in 
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of the district. Between these two ranges lies the fertile 
Jaswan Dun correspcftiding to the Una taJisil. The other 
three fahsils, Garhshankar, Hoshyarpur, and. Dasiiya, 
are to the west of the Katar dh^. Una is drained 
by the Soan, a tributary of the Sutlej. The western 
iahsils have a light loam soil of great fertility, except 
where it has been overlaid by sand from the numerous 
chos or torrents which issue from the Siwaliks. The 
denudation of that range was allowed to" go on for an 
inordinate time \vith disastrous Results to the plains 
below. At last the Panjab Land Preservation [Chos) 
Act II of 1S90 gave the Government power to deal- with 
the evil, but it udll take many years to remedy the 
mischief wrought by past inaction. The rainfall averages 
• about 32 inches and the crops are secure. The population 
has fallen off by 93,000 in 20 years, a striking instanc.e of 
the ravages of plague. The chief tribes are Jats, Rajputs, 
and Giijars. 

Jalandhar District. — ^Modern though the town of 
Jalandhar looks it was the capital of a 
large Hindu kingdom, which included also 
Hoshyarpur, Mandf, Suket, and Chamba, and 
in the ninth century was a rival of Kashmir 
(page 160). The present district is with the 
exception of Simla the smallest, and for its 
size the richest, in the province. It contains four tahsils, 
Nawashahr, Phillaur, Jalandhar, and Nakodar. About 
45 p.c. of the cultivation is pi’otected by 28,000 weUs. 
Behind the long river frontage on the Sutlej is the Bet, 
di^^ded by a high bank from the more fertile uplands. 
The soil of the latten is generally an excellent loam, but 
there is a good deal of sand in the west of the district. 
The rainfall averages about 26 inches and the climate is 
healthy. The well cultivation is the best in the Panjab. 
Between 1901 and 1911 the population declined by 13 p.c. 

16 
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Ludhiiina is a thriving town and an important station 
on the N.W. Raihva}i. Our connection with Ludhiana 
began in iSog, and the district assumed practically its 
present shape in 1846 after the first Sikh War. 

J alandhar 
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Fig. 96. 


Ferozepore is a very large , district. The Farfdkot 
Ar«. 4286s,. m. state nearly cuts it in two. The northern 
division includes the tahsils of Ferozepore, 
Zfra, and -Moga, the last wth an outlying 
tract known as Mahraj, which forms an 
island surrounded by the territory of several 
native states. The southern division contains 
the tahsils of Muktsar and Fazilka. Our connection with 
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with a poor clay soil and a weak population, the Utar, 
representing river deposits of an older date when the 
Sutlej ran far west of its present bed, and the Rohf, an 
upland plain of good sandy loam, now largely irrigated 
by the Sirhind Canal. The Grey Canals furnish a far 
less satisfactory source of irrigation to villages in the 
Bet and Utar. In different parts of this huge district the 
rainfall varies from lo to 22 inches. The chief crops 
are gram and wheat. The Jats are the chief tribe. In 
the Uplands they are a fine sturdy nice, but unfortunately 
they are addicted to strong drink, and violent crime is 
rife. Ferozepore has a large cantonment and arsenal 
and a big trade in grain. It is an important railway 
junction. 

• Lahore Division. — Lahore is the smallest division, but 

Area. thc first iu population. Its political an\- 

eSwaSi,™' portance is great as the home of the Sikhs 

lep* 4^6^639; of thc ]\Ianjha, and because thc capital of 

H. the province and the sacred city of the 

undRer Klidlsa are both within its limits. It con- 

70i53i85S 

=£no, 3 ST- tains the five districts of Gurdaspur, Sialkot, 
Gujranwala, Lahore, and Amritsar. The Commissioner 
»is in political charge of the Chamba State. 

Gurdaspur is a submontane district with a good 


Area, 1809 sq.m. 
CuUd area, 
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Pop. 836,771; 

49 p.a M. 

34 „ H, 

Mil. S. 

Land Rer. 

Rs. 17,68,412 

= £117.894. 


rainfall and a large amount of irrigation. 
The crops are secure except in part of the 
Shakargarh tahsil. 27 p.c. of the cultivated 
area is irrigated, i& by wells and ii by the 
Upper 'Barf Doab Canal. Irrigation is only 
allowed from the Canal for the Autumn 


harvest. The chief grop is wheat and the area under 
cane is unusually large. Of late years plague has been 
very fatal and the population fell from 940,334 in igoi 
to 836,771 in 1911. Jats, Rajputs, Arains, Giijars, and 
Brahmans, are the chief agricultural tribes, the first being 
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Sialkot is another secure and fully cultivated submon- 
tane district. It lies wholly in the Rechna 
Doab and includes a small well-watered hilly 
tract, Bajwat, on the borders of Jammu. 
The Ravi divides Sialkot from Amritsar 
and the Chenab separates it from Gujrat. 
The Degh and some smaller torrents run 
through the district. In the south there is much hard 


Area, 1991 sq. m. 
Cultd area, 

X427 sq. m. 

Pop. 979,553; 

62 p.c. M. 

25 „ H. 

8 „ S. 

Land Rev. 

Rs- I4t79,390 
- 3598,026. 



sour clay, part hitherto unculturable. But irrigation 
from the Upper Chenab Canal will give a new value to it. 
There are five tafisils. Zafarwal, Sialkot, Daska, Pasrur, 
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and Raya. The chief crop is vrht&z "Virhich is largely 
grorra on the vreHs, numbering 22 ,{>dd. The pre:^ure of 
the population on the soil tras considerable, bat since 
1S91 the total has fallen from 1,110,847 979o53 ss the 

result of nlaaue.and emigration to the netr canal colonies. 



Christianitt' has obtained a considerable number of con- 


verts in : 
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iilkot. The Jats fomt the backbone of 
Rajputs and Arains are also important tri 
X they are not halt as numerous as the jan 
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VMy ’j'aitiallv I nltjv.itt il, hut n<t\v comniatuh'tl hy 
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t'an.d w.c* <■]>( I'.i d. t M lat<* y<Mi-- fin* rc ‘«l nl tin* district 
ha*- -nfitifd In in j'Ia!;in- and (‘nii!:iati<>n, aiul lias not 
d Ihit a UM-at ihanuf will hi* l•^^^.•rt^‘d by 
iiii!;atH'n lioin ih<* rppi ClK-nah (‘anal, which is just 
hi-!',jnnin.':. In thi* i.ivt o{ tin* (h>*trict much sour iMay 
will Ihci.iu'* l ullurahli* laml. and tin* Bar will lu* Irans- 
haniid a*, in tin* two watered hy the nider canal. 

()( the cultivated atea j?* p.c. is irrij^ated, from 
Wells ainl .»/ f'“iu canals. The chief crops are wheat 
and i;rain. Theie is, as is usual in the Western Banjab, 
,a I'p-at jirejxinderance of Spnii.t^ ciojis. The Jats are far 
and away the strnii!;est eleim-nt in the jiojmlation. 

Amritsar is a small flistrict lyint^ in the Barf Doah 
•Vr., between (iurdaspur and I.ahore. bj p.c. of 
ni'iiTX cultivated are.i is irri.itated, half from 

12,00(1 wells and h:jlf from the I’jipor Barf 
»« " ?i. Doah Caii.-d. Unfortunately much waler- 

1(1. tJ.la.TM lii.eitinf,' e.xists, due to excessive use nf canal 
water and defective drainage. Measures are 
.now beiiiK taken to deal with this f^reat evil, which has 
made the town of Amritsar and otliiM* parts of the district 
!i:d)le to serious outbre.'iks of fever. There arc two small 
riverain tracts on the Bias and Ravi and a poor piece of 
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Lahore lii< in the I’lari Doah to the south-west of 


;*J4 rn. 

Ct.iM 


J « ? fi s -J. n. 

rr>. 

lx*id JJrr. 


05*. ^15 


Anirit'iai*. It is a iimeh lari'er dislriel, 
thmieh. lilo* Amritsar, it lias only tlirec 
tithsih, I.ahnre, Kasnr, aiul Clninian. /(> p.c. 
of the ruliivatctl area is irrieateil, j,’, from 


wflU ami 5.’, fr<im eanals. TluTe has been an enormf)US 



Fift. 102. 


extension of irriftatipn from the Upper Barf Doiib Canal 
in the past 30 years. Accordingly, though the' rainfall 
is somewhat scanty, the crops are generally secure. 
The principal arc wheat and gram. The district consists 
of the Riverain on the Bias and Ruvf, the latter extending 
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Gujrat lies in the Jcch Doab. The two northern 
Area. 23S7sq.ra. taJislls, CVijrat and Kharian, have many of 
1369 sqln!. the features of a submontane tract. In the 
Land^Rw?"’ former the Pabbf, a small ranee of low bare 

Rb, 887,330 . ° 

- £59,148. hills, runs parallel to the Jhelam, and the 
outliers of the Himalaya in Kashmir are not far from 
the northern border of the district. The uplands of 
these two falisils slope pretty rapidly from N.E. to S.W., 
and contain much light soil. They are traversed by sandy 
torrents, dry in winter, but sometimes very destructive 
in the rains. Phalia on the other hand is a typical plain’s 
fnJisH. It has on the Chenab a u'ide riverain, which also 
separates the uplands of the Gujrat ta/tsil from that river. 
The Jhelam valley is much narrower. Above the present 
(...ncnab alluvial tract there is in Phalia a well tract known 


as the Hithar whose soil consists of older river deposits, 
and at a higher level a Bar, which will now receive 
irrigation from the Upper Jhelam Canal and become a 
rich agricultura,! tract. 26 p.c. of the cultivated area is 
irrigated from wells. Jats and Giijars are the great agri- 
cultural tribes, the former predominating. The climate 
is mild and the rainfall sufficient. The chief crops are 
wheat and ddjm. 

The Jhelam district lies to the north of the* river of 


Area, 28x3 sq. m. 
Cultd area, 

XX63 sq. m. 

Pop. SII.S7S: 

88 p.c. M. 

Land Rev. 

Rs. 752,738 
==^50,183. 


the same name. The district is divided into 
three tahsUs, Jhelam, Chakwal, Pind Dadan 
Khan. The river frontage is long, extending 
for about 80 mile.s, and the river valley 
is about eight miles wde. The district 


contains part of the Salt Range, from the eastern end of 


which the Nflf and Tilla spurs strike northwards, enclosing 
very broken ravine country called the Khuddar. The Pabbf 


tract, embracing the Chakwal tahsU and the north of the 
Jhelam tahsil, is much less broken, though it too is scored 
by deep ravines and traversed by torrents, mostly flowing j 
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Fig. 105., 


continued southwards at a lower level in the Kahuta 
fahsil ])arallel with the Jhelain. The greater part of the 
district consists of a High plateau of good light loam, in 
parts much eaten into by ravines. IVlicrc, as often 
happens, it is not flat the fields have to be carefully 
banked up. 'rhe iflatcan is drained by the Sohiin 
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crosses the Jhelam by the Kohdla bridge and enters the 
territorj' of the Maharjija of Kashmir. 

Attock district. — ^Though Attock is twice the size of 
. Rawalpindi it has a smaller population. 

Area, 4025 sq. m. ^ ir 

Nature*has decreed that it should be sparsely 
91 peopled. The district stretches from the Salt 

Range on the south to the Hazara border 
=£44.857. on the north. It contains itself the fine 
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district, throwing off from its western extremity a spur 
which runs north to the Indus opposite Kalabagh. Four 
tracts may be distinguished, two large and two small. 
North and east -of, the Salt Range is the Khuddar or 
ravine country, a little bit of the Awankdri or Awan's 


K oViat 



Fig. 108, » 

land, which occupies a large space in Attock. West of 
the Indus in the north the wild and desolate Bhangf Khel 
glen with its very scanty and scattered cultivation runs 
north to the Kohat Hills. The rest of the district consists 
of the \vide and flat valley of the Indus and the Thai or 
Uplands. In the north the latter includes an area of 
strong thirsty loam, but south of the railway it is a huge 

17—2 
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and a va-^t rxidihimi <if flu* oiiltivati-d arm, 71 p.c. 

whicli js jni|;ati<l.* Thf pari nf tlin dislricl in tho 
Ji i ll Di'.il) i nii'-i^ts, i>f tin- liver valli:y> of tin; (’Ininal) 
and llnlani. tin; J'tar, and tlu: H.ir. Tlio Chcnab 
livirain is poor, tin; jln-lani very fi.-rlili,' with yood well 
inii^alion. In tin; north of the di.striet tin; Utar, a tract 
of nidi r allnvinin, lii ' h-lween tin* present valley of the 



Jhelain and the Uar. It h.'uT hilhertu been largely 
irrigated by public and private inundation canals, but 
this form of irrigation may be superseded by the excava- 
tion of a new dislribi'lary from the Lower Jhclam Canal. 
Till the opening of that canal the Bar was a vast 
grazing area with a little cultivation on scattered wells 
and in natural hollows. North of the Kirana Hill 
the .soil is excellent and the country is now a sheet of 
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'rii<‘ pi In-liiiius larp-Iy tn varimis tribes tle- 

M-jibi-<l jaV. Th«* most imjiortaiit are Kathias, 



Fir. no. 


Wat I us, and Kliarrals. The last Kave trouble in 1S57 
and Were .severely punished. The I.)ipal|mr Kainbohs are 
imich more hard-workint; than these semi-pa,storal Jats. 
♦ 'riiere is already a small canal colony on the Sohap Para 
Canals and arrangements for the colonization of the 
Ganjf Har are now in proprc-ss. 

The Lyallpur district occupies most of the Sandal Bar, 
Airj.jijss^.ni. which a quarter of a century ago was a 
desert producing scrub jungle and, if rains 

Pop, 857,711; * , 11^^ T 

. were favourable, excellent grass. It was the 

•7 " |/ 1 home of a few nomad graziers. The area of 
unSne,; the district, which was formed in 1004 and 
fijr.ooj. added to from time to time, has been taken 
out of the Crown Waste of the Jhang and Montgomery 
districts on its colonization after the opening of the Lower 

■ Cli. =ChrisUan. 
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JhnnR nitw ion>.ists •»( .1 wnli^c <if oiMinlry lying between 
l.y.01p\ir^tn the east and Sliabpnr, Mianwalf, 
niid Mn/afl'argarl> on the west. It contains 
* tli'‘ v.jll> ys of the ('hen.ab and jbelain rivers, 
wliieli nnit<* to the st»nth-west of the district 
lic.idqn.irters and flow as a single stream 
to tlie ;-<inth(in boundary. Tiie valley of the Jhelam 



is prett}' and fertile, tiuit of <he Cl>en:ib exactly the 
reverse. In tin; west of the district part of the Thai is 
inchid(>d in tJic boiindar)'. TJic liigh land between the 
river valleys is nnK*]i of it poor. Irrigation from the 
Lower jhelam Canal is now available. There is a fringe 
of high land on the east of the Chenab valley, partly 
commanded by the Lower Chenab Canal. Jhang is divided 
into the three large talisih of Jhang, Chiniot, and Shorkot. 
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1‘ANIAM distkhts and dkmii 

• T livi't (lei'll-.. ri)c- pn soiiri’i N of irci.u.ition an.* 
iiiuiiil.i'iii'ij I'.nial. (r' 4 iii tin- <'hi-!ial> aiul SutK;j siipple- 
iiii'iii' fl liv Wi ll aiul tin- Sidhiiai (filial from 

(1)1* K.ivf. rill* (li'.tiiit i-iin;.j-.t'i i)f thf livor valli.*y.'?, 
I'M' j nllnvi.il tr.ni.. '.li^hllv r than tlu’^i; valli;}'^, 
Injt will! h I nn In- |l•nl•ltl•^l liv iniindatinn raiial.';*, and tlie 
hi'.,’li <i'ntv.d I'.nv, wlii* h i-. a lontinuatiiin of the Ganjf 
I’l.ir in Muntiionii i v. I’nrt of thiN will In* .‘^ervi'd by the 
jn-w l.owi-r P.nii Do.ib t'.innl. The |iii|)iilation con.'^ists 
mainly of mi-i'-llnni on'; tribe.-, eronjx-d toj^other under 
the name of j.it;.. th*- ethn<'lo;,>ieal :.i.enilicance of which 
in the Wi '.ti rn IVinjab i-. vi-ry sliu'hl. They are Muham- 
madans. The di-trii t is well si iveil by railway.-;. 

Muzaffarfiarh ts with the e\ri piion of Kan^ra the 
bi!,'u«st l‘.inj.ib distrut. It form.-; a lar{{e 
tnani'le with its ape.\ in the south at the 
junction of the Indus and I’anjnad. On 
the West the Indus forms the boundary 
for tf^o miles. On the east Mu/affargarh has 
a river boundary with Hahawaljuir and Multan, but, 
where it marches with Jhang, is separated from it by the 
area which that district possesses in the Sind Sagar Doab. 
There are four hi/nils, I.eia, Sinanwan, Muzaffargarh, and 
Alipur, the first being ecpial in area to a moderately sized 
district. The greater part of Leia and Sinanwan is 
occupied bj' the Thai. The southern tongue of tlic 
Thai extends ittto the Muzaffargarh hdisU. The rest 
of that district is a heavily inundated or irrigated tract, 
the part above flood level being easily reached by inunda- 
tion canals. Dry cultivation is impossible with a yearly 
rainfall of about six inches. The chief crop is wheat. In 
the south f)f the district the people live in frail grass huts, 

* Tliiiri. is .-i proji'ct for iiiiprovinr' tlio w.itcr-supply of inund.-ition 
c.'in.sis in the west of the district by biiildinp' a weir acro.ss the Chenab 
liclow its junction with the Jhelani. 
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and when tlie floods are out transfer themselves and 
tlieir scant}* belongings to wooden ‘‘platforms. 



Fig. I 14. 


Dera Ghazi Khan district. — ^\Yhen the X.W. Frontier 
Arti, 53ss»^.n». Proviiice was Separated from the Panjab, the 
older province retained all the trans-Indus 
ssp.c.'m!"’’ country in which Biluches were the pre- 
dominaju tribe. The Pajijab therefore kept 
Dora Ghazi Khan. It has a river frontage 




Fig. 1 15. 
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on the Indus about 230 miles in length and on the 
west is bounded by the Suliman »Range, part of which 
is included within the district. The Deputy Com- 
missioner of Dera Ghazi Khan and the Commissioner of 
IMultan spend part of the hot weatfier at Fort Munro. 
The wide Indus valley is known as the Sindh. The 
tract between it and the Hills is the Pachadh. It is 
seamed by hill torrents, three of w'hich, the Vehoa, the 
Sangarh, and the Kaha,' have a thread of \vater even in 
the cold season. The heat in summer is extreme, and 
the lull, a mo\'ing current of hot air, claims its human 
\’ictims from time to time. The cultivation in the Sindh 
depends on the river floods and inundation canals, helped 
bj^ w'ells. In the Pachadh dams are built to divert the 
W’ater of the torrents into embanked fields. The cultivated 
area is recorded as 1723 square miles, but this is enormously 
in excess of the cropped areas, for a very large part of 
the embanked area is often unsowm. The encroachments 
of the Indus have enforced the transfer of the district 
headquarters from Dera Ghazf Khan to a new town at 
Clioratta. Biluches are the dominant tribe both in 
numbers and political importance. They with few ex- 
ceptions belong to one or other of the eight organized clans 
or tumany, Kasranis, Son Lunds, Khosas, Lagharis, Tibbi 
Lunds, Gurchanis, Dri.shaks, and Mazarfs. The most 
important clans 'are Kazan's, Lagharis, and Gurchanis. 
Care has been taken to uphold the authority of the 
chiefs. The Deputy Commissioner is political officer for 
such of the independent Biluch tribes across the admin- 
istrative frontier as are not included in the Biluchistan 
Agency. Regular troops have all bejm removed from the 
district. The peace of the borderland is maintained by 
a tribal militia under the command of a British officer. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


THE PANJXb native STATES 
I. The Phtdkian Slates 

Phulkian States. — ^The three Phiilkian States of 
^ ^ ^ Patiala, Jmcl, and Nabha form a political 

Po?.'t,9S3.7i^. agenej- under the Panjiib (lovernment. They 
• ^736%“““ occupy, with Bahawalpur and Hissar, the 
bulk of that great wedge of light loam ,;ind 
sand which Rajpiitana, physically considered, pushes 
northwards almost to the Sutlej. In the Phulkian States 
this consists of two tracts, the Powadh and the Jangal 
Des. The former, which occupies the north and north- 
east of their territory, possesses a light fertile loam soil 
and a very moderate natural water level, so that well 
’irrigation. is easy. The Jangal Des is a great tract of 
sandy loam and sand in the south-west. Water lies too 
deep for the profitable working of wells, but the harvests 
arc far less insecure than one would suppose looking to 
the scantiness of the rainfall. The soil is wonderfully cool 
and drought-resisting. The diy cultivation consists of 
millets in the Autumn, and of gram and mixed crops 
of wheat or barley and gram in the Spring, harvest. 
The three states hsvve rather more than a one-third 
share in the Sirhind Canal, their shares inter sc being 
Patiala 83-6, Nabha 8-8, and Jfnd 7-6. Portions of the 
Powadh and Jangal Des are irrigated. In the case of 
the Powadh there has been in some places over irrigation 




Fig. Ii6. Maharaja of Patiala. 
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» Innv n-ar tin* Muf.u'c tiu- water table iit. 
rile Niiw.iii.i «n Pati.U.i ainl the part of jiiul 

which lie- b( iwk n Karn.il and Kohtak i- a bit of llu; 
I’.aniMr tiai;t .tl the a-t<‘jn I’anjab, with a stronfj 

loam -oil and a jiatmally d<-ep water level. The former 
nciive-i inii.Mti(*n from the Sii-a. and the lalt< r from the 
Han-i, biamh oj the We-ti rn Jamna Canal. The tmt- 
lyin^ tract - to the -<inth <>1 Kiditak aiul (inritaon, aiapnred 
after the Mutiny, are part of the dry -andy Kajpntana 
<le-iit. in whi<h the A'/:a;//i- the tiiief harv' st, and the 
millet- anil 121am the piincjp.d cro|>.-. In addition 
rati.il.i ha- an are.i of 20} -ipiare nnle> of territory 
immuliafely below and m the Simla HiII>. The territory 
of the Phulkian Stati - i- -catteied and intermi.Ned, and 

• tiny have i-land- m Ihiti-h <li-triot- aiul vice verut, a 
natural re-ult of their hi-toric oriqin and development. 

I'hul wa- the -i.Nth in de.-eejit from Maryam, a Sidhn 
jat, to whom Ikibar ttave the ('luiuiihraynt of the wild 
territory to the -onth-we-t of Delhi, makin.tt him in 
effect a Lord of the .Marches. 

Tree s/ji;;.--; h. 4 ' rc!ii/ionsliif> of the three Houses. 

• Phut 

TiIdIm K.'tiiia 

('■iiniitl.i SukliclK'ii Kitja Al:i SiiiKh 

I I of I’.iti.-'tla 

Siiratv.i K.'ij.i O.ajpat SinKti 

! ■ ofjtml 

Kajri IlMiiitr Sini{li • 

The century and more which elapsed between the 
grant and Phnrs deatji in 1652 w'ere filled with cunlimial 
fighting w'ith the Mhattis. Mhurs second son Rama 
obtained from the (lovernor of Sirhind the Chdiidhrdynt 
of the Jangal Des. When Ahmad Shah defeated the 
Sikhs near Marnala in 1762, Rama’s son, Ala Singh, was 

18 


n. p. 
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are rich and fertile well tracts. Amargarh is in the Jangal 
Des to the south-west bf Sahibgarh, It receives irrigation 
from the Kotla branch of the Sirhind Canal. The Karm- 
garh nizdmat with ^n area of 1S35 square miles contains 
the four tahsils of Patiala, Bhawanigarh, Sunam, and 
Nirwana. The headquarters are at Bhawanigarh. The 
first three arc partly in the Powadh, and partly in the 
Jangal Des. Nirwana is in the Bangar. There is much 
irrigation from the Sirhind and W’estern Jamna Canals. 
The Anahadgarh nizdmal lies wholly in the Jangal Des. 
It has an area of 1S36 square miles, and is divided into 
three falisils, Anahadgarh, Bhikhi, and Govindgarh. The 
headquarters are at Barnala or Anahadgai’h. The Mohin- 
darpur nizdmat lies far away to the south on the borders 
•of Jaipur and Alwar (see map on page 226). Its area is 
only 576 miles and it has two tahsils, Mohindargarb or 
Kanaud and Narnaul. Kdnaud is the headquarters. 

The history dovm to 1763 has already been related. 
Raja Ala Singh died in 1765 and was succeeded by his 
grandson Amar Singh (1765-1 7S1), who was occupied in 
continual warfare >\dth his brother and his neighbours, as 
became a Sikh chieftain of those days. His son. Sahib 
Singh (1781-1813), came under British protection in 
1809. • Karm Singh (1813-1845), his successor, was our 
ally in the Gurklia War. Maharaja Narindar Singh, 
K.C.S.I. (1845-1862), was a Avise and brave man, who 
gave manful and most important help in 1857. His 
son, Maharaja Mohindar Singh (1862-1876), succeeded at 
the age of ten and died 14 years later. His eldest son, 
Maharaja Rajindar Singh (1876-1900), was only four 
when he succeeded and died at the age of 28. Another 
long minority, that of the present Maharaja Bhupindar 
Singh, only came to an end a few years ago. In the last 
fifty years Patiala has in consequence of three minorities 
been governed, and as a rule successfully governed, for 

18 — 2 
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Sinyh in 1S57 iMV-ilMod him to cniavge his Stale by the grant 
of tin* Oaclri torritoj;y and of 
thirtei’n villages near Sangnir. 

Ho died in His son / /'" 

Raglinhir Singli "(iSG-i-iSS/) // ' ’'a\ 

was a vigorous and successful j I \ 

ruler. He gave loyal help in | \ v I 

the Kuka outbreak and in the L\ ■ / ' 

Second Af^lian War. llis.mand- y U / 

son, tlK'pn>ent Maharaja Kanhir . v 
Singh, K.C.S.I., w:ls only eight 

when he succeeded, and Jhul of Jind. 

w.'Ls managed hv a Council of 

Regency for a number (»f years. Full powers were given 
, to the chief iu i.Sqg. 

Nabha consists of twelve patches of territory in the 
Affi, 9ss !<j. ni. scattered among the posse.ssit)US of 

Ssiiym.' Patiala, Ji'nd, and Farklkot, and two other 
stp-oefnij. patches in the extreme south on the border 
fs ;; ji. of Gurgaon. The northern section of the 
Rsri7,oo,ooo state is divided into the eastern nizilmat of 
Amloh in the Powadh and the western 


• V .L^ > . -r 1, / ^ 

Fit;. 117. M.-ihcir.tj.i of Jind. 
Full powers were given 


Am, 933 s<). <n. 
Cultd area. 

Sod sq, m. 

Pop. 348,887; 

5: p.c. K. and J. 
3< .• S. 

18 „ .M. 

Her. 

Ra. 17,00,000 
- iti3,300- 


• nizdmat of Phul in the Jangal Des. Both now receive 
irrigation from the Sirhind Canal. The Bawal nizdmat is 
part of the arid Rajputana desert. Jats, who arc mostly 
Sikhs, constitute 30 p.c. of the population. 

The State is well served by railways. Nabha itself 
being on the Rajpura-Bhatinila line, The Maharaja 
maintains a battalion of infantry for imperial service. 
Hanu'r Singh, one of the chiefs who joined in the capture 
of Sirhind, ma}' be considered the first Riija. He died in 
1783 and was succeeded by his j'oung son, Jaswant 
Singh. When he grew to manhood Jaswant Singh 
proved a very capable chief and succeeded in aggrandising 
his State, which he ruled for 57 years. His son, Deoindar 
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the border of that district intt» Jalandhar. Two-tliirds of 
the area i.s cultivate^ and the proportion of hit'li-class 
crops is large. Tlie chief agricnllnral tril)es arc tlic 
Miiliannnadan .\rains and the Jats, most of whom arc 
Sikhs. 

The real fonndcr of the Kapiirthala lionsc was Sardar 
J.assa Singh Ahlnwalia, win* in 176.}, when Sirhind fell, 
was the leading Sikh chief in the Panjab. Me captured 
Kapurthala in 1771 and made it his headquarters, and 
died in i7t'j. A distant relative. IVigh Singh, succeeded. 
His snee ss()r. Patch Singh, was a swf)rn brother of Ranjft 
Singh, with whom he exchanged turbans. Rut an alliance 
between the weak and the strong is not free from fears, 
and in 1S26 Patch Singh, who had large posse.sslons south 
^ of the Sutlej, fled thither and asked the protection of the 
British Government. He returnt'd lu)wc\’er to Kapur- 
thala in 1S27, and the M.aharuja m>ver pushed matters 
with Fateh Singh to extremities. The latter died in 
1S36. His succe.ssor, Nihal Singh, was a timid man, 
and his failure to support the British in 1S43 led to the 
I0.SS of his Cis-Sutlej estates. 

In 1849 English 

, side and was given the .title 
of Raja. Randhfr Singh 
succeeded in 1S52. His 
conspicuous services in the 
Mutiny were rewarded with 
the grant of estates in Oudh. 

The present Maharaja, Sir 
Jagatjft Singh Bahadur, 

G.C.S.I., is a grandson of 
Randhfr Singh. H*c was a 
young child when he suc- 
ceeded in 1877. The State maintains a battalion of 
infantry for imperial service. 



Fig. 119. Mah&r&ja Sir Jagatjit 
Singh Bah&dur, G.C.S.I. 
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oxcoi'tlinjj 300 on the Sutlej, Piinjiiad, and 

Indus. The rultiv^^ti'd arc?a in r903-.f was 
square miles, and of this 83 p.e. was irrigated and 
10 p.e. flooded. Tile rainfall is only five inches and 
the climate is vi*ry hot. South and i*ast of the rivers 
is a tract of low land known as the "Sindh,” which 



Fig. 121. Naw&b Sadik Muhammad Khdn. 


widens out to the south. It is partly flooded and 
partly irrigated by inundation canals with the help of 
wells. Palm groves arc a conspicuous feature in the 
Sindh. Behind it is a great stretch of strong loam or 
"pat" narrow in the south, but widening out in the north. 
It is bounded on the south-east by a wide depression 
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RfT. 


political At^cnt. l-'rom i((<r, to 1913, (ho A.m;nl for the 
Phnlkian S(at< s was iy chari;i*. hut a soparale Ai;ont has 
rccfiitly hcoii ajipointial for Hahawalpiir and Farfdkol, 
An cniciont camel corps is maintaiiicd for iinpt'rial service. 

MalerJcotla consists of a strip f>f territory to tlie south 
of the Ludhiana district. The capital is 
coniK’clcd with I.ndhiana by railway. The 
Nawah kei;ps tip a comjiany of Sajipers and 
Miners for imperial service. He is an 
.Afghan, and his ancestor held a invititm of trust under 
the Mof'hal ICinjiire, and became independent on its 
doclimr. The indejiendenci' of his successor w;us menaced 
by Maharaja Kanjft Sin^h wh«-n .Malerkotla came under 
British protection in i.'^ofi- 

Pataudi, Dujana, and Loh.iru. — The three little Muham- 
madan Slates o( Loharu, Dujana. .and Pataudi are relics 
of the policy which in the openin},' years of th<* nineteenth 
century souf'ht rigorously to limit our responsibilities to 
the west of the janma. Tof'ether they have an area of 
273 square miles, a jiopulation «)f 59,0^7 persons, and a 
revenue of Rs. 209,300 (£iS,ooo). 'I’lie Chief of Loharu, 
Nawfd) Amir ud din .Ahmad Khan, K.C.I.E., is a man of 
.distinction. 

4. Hindu mu States * 


Mandi is a tract of mountains and valleys drained by 
the Bias. With Suket, with which for many 

Area, isoosq.m. , * . t • 

p^. 181,110. ffi'iierations it formed one kniKdom, it is a 

to.soo,ooo wedge thrust up from the Sutlej between 

Kiingra and Kulu. Three-fifths of the area 
is made iij) of forests and grazing lands. The deodar 
and blue pine forests on the Kulu border are valuable. 
At Guma and Drang an impure salt, fit for cattle, is 
extracted from shallow cuttings. A considerable part of 
the revenue is derived from the price and duty. The 
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Suket lies between MancU and the Sutlej. Its Raja, 
At a '0 m clistatit rclativc, the Raja 

Pop.sa*92s?' ■ of Mandi, came under British protection in 
Rf.soo,ooo 1S46. His cfreat-erandson, Raja Bhim Sen, 
IS the present duel. 

Sirmdr (Nahan) lies to the north of the Ambala 
district, and occupies the greater part of the 

Area, 1x98 sq.m. * , * , *, - 

238, 5«>. calchmcnt area of the Gin, a tributary of 

Rs. 600.000 the Tamna. It is for the* most part a 

■= 4*1o»ooo. '■ ■* f t 

mountain tract, the Chor to the north of the 
Girl rising to a height of 11,982 feet. The capital, Nahan 
{3207 feet), near the southern border is in the Siwalik 
range. In the south-east of the State is the rich valley 
known as the Kiarda Diin, reclaimed and colonized by 


Area, (198 sq.m. 
Pop 138,520. 
Rct. 

Rs. 600,000 
■s ;S40,000. 



Fig. 123. The late R4ja Surindar Bikram Park&sh, K.C.S.I., 
of Sinniir. 
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Wazir, filling a difficult position with loyalty and honour. 
He is a Rajput gentleman of the best type. The Raja 



Fig. 124. R 4 ja Sir Bhure Singh, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

owns the land of the State, but the people have a perma- 
nent tenant right in cultivated land. 

» Simla Hill States. — ^The Deputy Commissioner of 
Simla is political officer with the title of Superintendent 
of nineteen, or, including the tributaries of Bashahr, 
Keonthal, and Jubbal, of 28 states with a total area of 
6355 square miles, a population of 410,453, and revenues 
amounting to a little over tep lakhs {£66,000). The 
States vary in size from .the patch of four square miles 
ruled by the Thakur of Bija to the 3881 square miles 
included in Bashahr. Only four other States have areas 
exceeding 125 square miles, namely, Bilaspur (448), 
Keonthal (359), Jubbal (320), and Hindiir or Nalagarh 
(236). Excluding feudatories the revenues vary from 
Rs. 900 (or a Uttle over.£i a week) in Mangal to Rs. 190,000 
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cli'<:ci.‘n(l in ea:;y slopt's to the river beds. The Baspa lias 
a conr.^e of ^>,5 miles. , In tlie last t(;n miles it falls 2000 
feet and is hemmed in hy steep mountains. Above this 
gorge the Baspa valU'y is ff)ur or five miles wide and 
consists of a sncce.^sion of plateaux rising <ine above the 
other from the river’s hanks. Basliahr is divided into 



two parts, Basliahr proper an^l Kunawar. The latter 
occupies the Sutlej valley in the north-east of the State. 
It covers an area of about 1730 square miles and is very 
sparsely peopled. In the. north of Kunawar the pre- 
dominant racial type is Mongoloid and the religion is 
Buddhism. The capital of Basliahr, Rampur, on the 
left bank of the Sutlc'j is at an elevation of 3300 feet. 
The Gurkhas never succeeded in conquering Kunawar. 


D. P. 
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They occupied Bashahr, but in 1815 the British Govern- 
ment restored the authority of tb^ Raja. The present 
chief, Shamsher Singh, is an old man, who succeeded as 
long ago as 1850. He is incapable of managing the State 
and an English officer is at present in^^charge. 



CHAPTER XXVH 


THE NORTH WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 
i„ Districts 

The Province. — The N. \V. F. Province consists of 
five British districts, Dcra Ismail Khan, Bannn, Kohat, 
Pcsliawar, and Hazara willi a total area of 13,193 square 
miles, of which rather less than one-third is cultivated. 
Of the cultivated area 70 p.c. depends solely on the 
rainfall. In addition the Chief Coinmi.ssioner as Agent 
to the Governor General controls bi^yond the administra- 
tive boundary territory occupied by independent tribes, 
which covers appro.ximatcly an area of 25,300 square 
miles. In igii the population of British districts was 
2,196,933 and that of tribal territory is estimated to 
.exceed 1,600,000. In the districts 93 persons in every 
hundred profess the creed of Islam and over 38* p.c. arc 
Pathans. 

Dera Ismail Khan lies to the north of Dcra Ghazi 
Khan and is very similar to it in its 
physical features. , It is divided into the 
Pop-’a's^iao. three tahsils of Tank, Dera Ismail Khan, 
Kulachi. It has a long river frontage 
on the west, and is bounded on the -'"east by 
the Sulimdn Range.*' The Kachchhf of Dcra Ismail 
Khan corresponds to the Sindh of Dera Ghazi Khan, 
but is much narrower and is not served by inundation 
canals, except in the extreme north, where the Paharpur 
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Fig. 126. Sir Harold Deane. 
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Canal has recently been dug. It depends on floods and 
wells. The Daman or "Skirt” of* the hills is like the 



Fig. 138. Map of Dera Ismail Khin with trans-border territory 
of Largha Sherhnis and Ustar&nas. « 

0 

Pachadh of Dera Ghazi Khan a broad expanse of strong 
clayey loam or pat seamed by torrents and cultivated by 
means of dams and embanked fields. The dimate is 
intensely hot in summer, and the average rainfall only 
amounts to ten inches. Between one-fourth and one-fifth 
of the area is cultivated. The Pachadh is a camel- 
breeding tract. 

Pathans predominate in the Daman and Jats in the 
Kachchhi. ' The Bhittannis in the north of the district 
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are an interesting little tribe. The hill section lies outside 
our administrative harder, but like the Largha Sheranis 
in the south are under the political control of the Deputy 
Commissioner. A good metalled road, on which there is 
a foitga ser\dce, nms northwards from Dera Ismail Khan 
to Bannu. 

Bannu. — ^The small Bannu district occupies a basin 
Area, 1641sq.m. suTTOimded by hills and drained by the 
818 sq!^’ Kurram and its affluent, the Tochi. It is 

L^'d cut off from the Indus* by the Isakhel fti/istl 

of jMianwalf and by a horn of the Dera 
Ismail lihan district. Baimu is now connected ivith 



Fig. 129. 


Kalabagh in Jtlianwali by a narrow gauge railway. An 
extension of this line from Laid to Tmk in the Dera 
Ismail Khm district has been sanctioned. There are two 
iahsils, Bannu and Marwat. The cultivated area is about 
one-half of the total area. About 30 p.c. of the cultivation 
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which sends many soldiers to onr army. He enjoys the 
revenue of the tahsil subject to a quit rent of Rs. 20,000. 



Hangu contains in Upper and Lower Miranzai the most 
fertile land in the district, but the culturable area of 
the tahsil is small and only one-tenth of it is under the 
•plough. Perennial streams run through the Miranzai 
valleys, and the neighbouring hills support large flocks 
of sheep and goats. Kohat contains a number of salt 
quarries, the most important being at Baha 4 ur Khel 
near the Bannu border. The Thai subdivision consisting 
of the Hangu tahsil is in charge of an Assistant Com- 
missioner who manages our political relations with trans- 
frontier tribes living West of Fort Lockhart on the Samana 
Range. The Deputy, Commissioner is in direct charge of 
the Pass Afrfdfs and the Jowakis and Orakzais in the 
neighbourhood of Kohat. He and his Assistant between 
them look after pur relations with 144,000 trans-border 
Pathans. The Samana Rifles, one of the useful irregular 
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weather climate is on the whole pleasant, though too 
severe in December Jind January. The three months 
from August to October are a very unhealthy time. The 
soil except in the ^ony lands near the hills is a fertile 
loam. The cold weather rainfall is good, and the Spring 
harvest is by far the more important of the two. Wheat 
is the chief crop. Half of the p6ople are Pathans, tlie 
rest are known generically as Hindkfs. The principal 
Hindkf tribe is that of the Awans. Besides managing his 
own people the deputy. Commissioner has to supervise 
our relations with 240,000 independent tribesmen across 
the border. The Assistant Commissioner at Mardan, 
where the Corps of Guides is stationed, is in charge of our 
dealings with the men of Buner and the Ydsafzai border. 
•The N.W. Railway runs past the city of Peshiwar to 
Jamnid, and there is a branch line from Naushahra to 
Dargai at the foot of the Malakand Pass. 

Hazara is a typical montane and submontane district 
ak^ 2858 sq.m, witli a copious rainfall and a good climate. 
«73 It has every kind of cultivation from 

LandRek ‘ narrow terraced kalsi fields built laboriously 

• Rs. 512,897 . . " 

=i3d.«93. up steep mountain slopes to very rich 
lands watered by canal cuts from the Dor or Haro. 
Hazara is divided into three taJisils, Haripur, Abbottabad, 
and Mansehra. Between a fourth and a fifth of this 
area fs' cultiirable and cultivated. In this crowded district 
the words are synon5mious. The above figure does not 
include the 204 square miles of Feudal Tanawal. The 
rainfall is copious and the crops generally speaking 
secure. The principal are maize 42 and wheat 25 p.c. 
Hazara was part of* the territory made over to Raja , 
Gulab Singh in 1846, but he handed it back in ex- 
change for some districts near Jammu. The maintenance 
of British authority in Hazara in face of great odds 
by the Deputy Commissioner, Captain James Abbott, 
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during the Second Sikh War is a, bright page in Panjab 
history, hononrable alike to himsalf and his faitliful local 



allies. The population is as mixed as the soils. Patlians 
are numerous, but tlxey are split up into small tribes. 
The Swatis of iManselira are tlie most important section. 
Aftei- Pathans Gdjars raid ^\wans are the cliief tiibes. 
The Gakkliars, tliough few in number, hold mucli land and 
a dominant position in tlie Khanpur tract on the Rawal- 
pindi border. The Deputy Commissionei' is also respon- 
sible for our relations witli 98,000 trans-border tribesmen. 
The district is a wedge interposed between Kashmii- on 
tlie east and Peshawar and the tribal territory north of 
Peshawar on tlie west. The Indus becomes tlie border 
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about eight miles to the north of Amb, and the district 
consists inainlj' of the ^arcas drained by its tributaries the 
Unhdr, Siran, Dor, and Haro. On the eastern side the 
Jhelam is the boundary with Kashmir from Kohala to a 
point below Domel, *whcrc the Kiinhar meets it. Thence 
the Kunhar is the boundary to near Garhi HabibuUah. 
To the south of Garhi the watershed of the Kunhar and 
Jhelam is close to these rivers and the country is very 
rough and poor. West of Garhi it is represented by the 
chain which separates the Kunhar and Siran Valleys and 
ends on the frontier at *iMusa ka jMusalla (13,378 feet). 
This chain includes one peak over 17,000 feet, Mali ka 
Parvat, which is the highest in the district. The Kunhar 
rises at the top of the Kagan Glen, where it has a course 
,of about 100 miles to Balakot. Here the glen ends, for 
the fall between Balakgt and Garhi HabibuUah is com- 
paratively small. There is a good mule road from 
Garhi HabibuUah to the Babusar Pass at the top of the 
Kagan Glen, and beyond it to Childs. There are rest- 
houses, some very small, at each stage from Bdlakot to 
Childs. The Kagan is a beautiful mountain glen. At 
places the narrow road looks sheer down on the river 
•hundreds of feet below, rushing through a narrow gorge 
wth the logs from the deodar forests tossing on tha surface, 
and the sensation, it must be confessed, is not whoUy 
pleasant. But again it passes close to some quiet pretty 
stretch of this same Kunhdr. There are side glens, one 
• of which opposite Naran containg the beautiful Safarmulk 
Lake. Near the top of the main glen the Lulusar Lake 
at a height of 11,167 and with an average depth of 
150 feet is passed on the left. In the lower part of the 
glen much maize is grown. As one age'ends almost the last 
crop to be seen is a coarse barley sown in June and reaped 
in August. Where the trees and the crops end the rich 
grass pastures begin. Kdgan covers between one-third 
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and one-fourth, of the whole district. The Siran flows 
through the beautiful Bhogarmang Glen, at the foot of 
which it receives from the west the drainage of the Konsh 
Glen. Forcing its way through the rough Tanawal hills, 
it leaves Feudal Tanawal and Badhrikk on its right, and 
finally after its junction with the Dor flows round the 
north of the Gandgai'h Range and joins the Indus below 
Torbela. The bare Gandgarh Hills run south from 
Torbela parallel with the Indus. The Dor rises in the 
hills to the south of ,Abbottdbad and drains the Haripur 
plain. A range of rough hills' divides the Dor valley 
from that of the Haro, which again is separated from 
Rawalpindi by the Khanpur Range. To the west of the 
Siran the Unhdr flows through Agror and Feudal .Tan^w.d, 
and joins the Indus a little above Amb. Irrigation ^ 
cuts are taken from all these streams, and the irrigated 
cultivation is often of a very high character. The best 
cultivation of the district is in the Haripur plain and the 
much smaller Orash^and Pakhli plains and in the Haro 
valley. There is much unirrigated cultivation in the 
first, and it is generally secure except in the dry tract in 
the south-west traversed by the new railway from Sarai 
Kala, The little Crash plain below Abbottabad is , 
famous for its maize and the Pakhli plam 'for 'its rice. 

Feudal Tanawal is a very rough hilly country between 
the Siran on the east and the Black Mountain and the 
' river Indhs on the west. It is the appanage of the Khans 
of Amb ahd'PHulra. 

f 

North of Feudal Tandwal is .Agror. In 1891 the 
rights of the last Khan were declared forfeit for abetment 
of raids by trans-bordermen. 

There are fine forests in Hazara, but unfortunately 
the deodar is confined to the Kagan Glen and the Upper 
Siran. Nathiagali, the summer headquarters of the 
Chief Commissioner, is in the Dungagali Range. The 
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Serai Kala’-Srinagar railway will run tlijough Hazara. 
There is a good mule^ road from Murree to Abbottabad 
through the Gall's. 


2? Tribal Territory 

Feudal Tanawal mentioned above occupies the south- 
ern comer of the tract of independent tribal territory 
l5dng between the Hazara border and the Indus. North 
of Tanawal on the left bank of the river a long narrow 
chain known as the Bla^k Mountairt rises in its highest 



Fig- 133- Sir George Roos Keppel. 


peaks to a height of nearly 10,000 feet. The western 
slopes are occupied by Hasanzais, Akazais, and Chagarzais, 
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who are Pathans belonging to the great Ydsafzai clan, 
and these three sections also own Ignds on the right bank 



Scale 

t ; "P wrfci ' 

Fig- 134- I'''-'-''.'’ 

of the Indus. They have been very troublesome neigh- 
bours to the British Government. The eastern slopes of 
the Black Mountain are occupied by Saiyyids and Swatfs, 
and the latter also hold the glens lying further north, the 
chief of which is Allai. 

The mountainous tract on tfie Peshawar border 
lying to the west of Tanawal and the territory of the Black 
. Mountain tribes formed part of the ancient Udyana, and 
its archaeological remains are of much interest. It is 
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drained by the Barandu, a tributary of the Indus. Its 
people are mainly Yu^afzai Patlians, the principal section 
being the Bunorwfds. These last bear a good character 
for honcst_v and coprage, but are slaves to the teachings 
of their wulhts. The Yi’isafzais have been bad neighbours. 
The origin of the trouble is of old standing, dating back 
to the welcome given by the tribesmen in rS2.} to a band 
of Hindustani f.anatics, whose leader was Saiyyid Ahmad 
Shah of Bareilly. Their headquarters, first at„Sitana 
and afterwards at Malka, became Caves of Adullam for 
political refugees and escaped criminals, and their favourite 
pastime w.is the kidnapiiing of Hindu shopkeepers. In 
. 1863 a strong jninitive expedition under Sir Neville 
Chamberlain suffered heavy losses before it succeeded in 
,occup3-ing the Ambela P.xss. Tin* door being forced the 
Yiisafzais themselves dcstroj’cd Malka as a pledge of 
their submission. Our political relations with the Yiisaf- 
zais arc managed by the Assistant Commissioner at 
Jlarclan. 

The rest of the tribal territory between the Peshawar 
district and the Hindu Kush is included in the Dir, 
Swat, and Chitral political agency. It is a region of 
■mountains and valleys drained by the Swat, Panjkora, 
and Chitral or Yarkhun rivers, all three afllucnts of the 
Kabul river. Si.\ tracts arc included in the Agency. 

(«) Swat.— A railway now runs from Naushahra in 
the Peshawar district to Dargai, which lies at the foot of 
the Jlalakand, a little beyond our administrative boundary. 
An old Buddhist road crosses the pass and descends on 
the far side into Swat. We have a military post at 
Chakdarra on the Swai river, and a military road passing 
through Dir connects Chakdarra with Kila Drosh in 
Chitral. Most of the Swatfs, who are Yiisafzais of the 
Akozai section, occupy a rich valley above 70 miles in 
length watered by the Swat river above its junction with 
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the Panjkora. Rice is extensivel}* grotra, and a malarious 
environment has afiected the physique and the character 
of the people. The Swati is priest-ridden and treacherous.- 
Even his courage has been denied,^ probabty unjustly. 
Swati fanaticism has been a source of much trouble on 
the Peshawar border. The last serious outbreak was in 
1S97, when a determined, but unsuccessful, attack was 
made on our posts at Chakdarra and the Malakand Pass. 
The Swati's are Yusafzai Pathans of the Akozai clan, and 
are di\ided into five sections, ope of which is known as 
Ranizai. 

(6) Sam Ranizai. — A small tract between the Peshawar 
border and the hills is occupied bj' the Sam Ranizais, who 
were formerly ser\'ants and tenants of the Ranfzais, but 
are now independent. 

(c) Utman Khel. — ^The countrj’ of the Utman Khels 
be^ns where the Peshawar boundar3’^ turns to the south. 
This tribe occupies the tract on both sides of the Swat 
river to the west of Swat and Sam Ranizai. On the 
south-west the Swat river divides the Utman Khels from 
the Mohmands. Their coimtrt' is vert* barren, but a 
good many of them cultivate land in the Peshawar district. 
The Utman Khels are quite independent of the sur- 
rounding tribes and have been troublesome neighbours 
to ourselves. 

(d) IJajaur. — ^Bajaur is a very mountainous tract 
lying to the north-west of the Utm^ Khel country and 
between it and the Durand line. It includes four valleys, 
through v.'hich flow the Rud river and its affluents uith 
the exception of that known as Jandol. The vaUe}* of 
the last is now included in Dir. Tke Rud, also known 
as the Bajaur, is a tributaiv’ of the Panjkora. The 
people consist mainl}' of Mamimds and other sections of 
the Tarkanri clan, which is related to the Yusafzais. 
The}' o-R-n a vert* nominal allegiance to the Khan of 
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polo. They are no cowards and no fanatics, but have 
little regard for truth or good ‘‘faith. The common 
language is Khowar (see page 112). The chief, known 
as the Mehtar, has his headquarters, at Chitral, a large 
villa g e on the river of the same name. It is dominated 
at a distance by the great snow peak of Tirach Mr (see 
page 22). The British garrison is stationed at Kila Drosh 
on the river bank about halfway between Chitral and the 
Lowari Pass^. 

Mohmands and Mallagoris. — ^South of the Utman Khel 



Fig. 135. ^ 


country and north of the Khaibar are the rugged and 
barren hills held by that part of the Mohmand tribe 

^ For recent history see page 196. 
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which lives inside the Durand lino. The clan can muster 
about 20,000 lijilitini:? men and is as convenient a neigh- 
bour as a nest of hornets. The southern edge of the 
tract, where it .abuts rin the Khaibar, is held bv the little 
Mallagori tribe, which is independent of the Mohmands. 
Their country is imjiortant strategically bec.ansc a route 
passes through it by which the Khaibar can be outflanked. 
It is included in the charge of the Political .Agent for the 
Khaibar. 

Afridls. — The pass aijd the tract* lying to the south of 
it including the liazar valley and part of Tirah arc the 
home of the six sections of the Pass .Afrfdfs, the most 
important being the Zakha Khel, whose winter home is 
in the Khaibar and the Hazar valley, a barren glen 
. hennned in by barren hills, the entrance to which is not 
far from .Ali Masjid. Its elevation is 3000 to *1000 feet. 
The valleys in Tirah proper, where the P.ass Afrfdfs for the 
most part spend the summer, arc two or three thousand 
feet higher. When the snow melts there is excellent 
pasturage. The climate is pleasant in summer, but 
bitterly cold in winter. The Bara river with its aflluents 
drains the glens of Tirah. The Aka Khel Afrfdfs, who 
* have no share in the Pass allowances, own a good deal of 
land- in the lower Bara valley and winter in the .Adjoining 
hills. The fighting strength of the above seven sections 
may be put at 31,000. When they have bccy able to 
unite they have shown themselves formidable enemies, for 
they are a strong and manly race, and they inhabit a 
very difficult country^. But the Afrfdf clan is torn by 
dissensions. Blood fends divide house from house, .and 
the sections arc constantly at feud: one with another. 
Apart from other causes of qtiarrcl there is the standing 
division into two great factions. Gar and Samll, which 
prevails among Afrfdfs and Orakzais. Afrfdfs enlist 

• See page 196. 
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freely in our regiments and in the Khaibar Rifles, and have 
proved themselves excellent soldieio. The eighth section 
of the Afridis, the Adam Khel, who hold the Kohat Pass 
and the adjoining hills, have very lijitle connection Avith 



Fig. 136. Khaibar Rifles. 


the rest of the clan. The Jowaki's, against whom an 
expedition had to be sent in the cold weather of 1877-78, 
are a sub-section of the Adam Khel. 

Orakzais, Chamkannis, and Zaimnkhts. — ^The Orakzais, 
who in numbers are even stronger than the Pass and Aka 
Khel Afridis, occupy the south of Tirah, the Samand 
Range on the border of Kohat, and the valley of the Khanki 
river. The tribal territory extends westwards as far as 
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Parachinar is connected with the railhead at Thai bv a 
good tojiga road. c 

Waziristan. — The counm* of the Darwesh Khel and 
Mahsud Wazirs extends from the Knrram valley to the 
Gomal river. It is diWded into the North Wazhistan 
(2300 . square miles) and the South Wazfristan* (2700 
square miles) Agencies. North Wazfristan consists of 
four valle5^s and some barren plateaux. The principal 
valle}' is that of Daur (700 square miles) drained b}’- 
the Tochf. In 1894 the Dauris sought refuge from 
Darwesh Elhel inroads bj- asking for British adminis- 
tration. In the et-es of the Darwesh Rhel thej’ are 
a race of clodhoppers. Their sole ^^rtue consists in 
patient spade indusm' in the stifi rich soil of their vallej', 
their \'ices are gross, and thdr fanaticism is extreme. , 
The political agent’s headquarters are at Miram Shah. 
South Wazfristan is the home of the troublesome Mahsuds, 
who can muster 11,000 fighting men. But parts of the 
country, e.g. the Wana plain, are held by the Darwesh 
KheL Much of South Wazirist^ consists of bare hills 
and valleys and stonj- plains scored with torrents, which 
are dr^* most of the year. The streams are salt. Part 
of the hinterland is however a more intfiting tract tvith « 
grasst* uplands and hills clad with oak, pine, and deodar. 
Wana, where the political agent has his headquarters, 
was occupied on the invitation of the Darwesh Khel in 
1S94. 

Sheranis. — The Sheraiu countrv’’ stretches along the 
Dera Ismail Khan border from the Gomal to the Vihoa 
torrent. The L^gha or lower part has been imder direct 
administration since 1899, the Upper part belong to the 
Biluchistan Agen^*. 

Tribal Militias. — In the greater part of India be3'ond 
the border there is no British administration. Respect 
for our authority and the peace of the roads are upheld. 
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and raiding on British territory is restrained, by irregular 
forces raised from •imong the tribesmen. There are 
Hunza and Nagar levies, Chitral and Dir levies, Khaibar 
Rifles, Samana RWlcs, and Knrram, North Wazfristan, 
and South Wazfristan militias. 

a 



Fiff- *37* North Wa 2 tristdn Militia and Border Post. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


KASHMIR AND JAMMU 

Kashmir. — ^Some account ha^ already been given of 
the topograph}’^ and scener3' of the \vide territory, covering 
an area about equal to that of the Panjab less the Ambala 
ditnsion, ruled b}' the llaharaja of Kashmir and Jammu. 
The population, races, languages, and religions have been 
referred to in Chapters ix and x. ( 

Modern history, — Some mention has been made of the 
^ early historj^ of Kashnm (pages 165, 166, 172, 173). Even 
the hard Sikh rule was a relief to a country which had 
felt the tyrann}’’ of the Diuranf governors who Succeeded 
the Moghals. Under the latter small kingships had sur- 
\dved in the Jammu hills, but the Jammuwal Rajas met 
at Ranjit Singh’s hands the same fate as the Kangra 
Rajas. Three cadets of the Jammu ro3^al house, the ' 
brothers ‘Dhian Singh, Suchet Singh, and Gulab Singh, 
v.'ere great men at his court. In 1820 he made the last 
Raja of Janunu. Gulab Singh was a man fit for large 
designs. In 20 5'ear5 he had made himself master of 
Bhadrawah, Kishtwar, Ladakh, and Baltistan, and held 
the casket which enclosed the jev.'el of Kashmir. He 
acquired the jev.'el itself for 75 lakhs bj^^ treat}'^ v-ith the 
British at the close of the first Sikl^ war. 

Excluding a large but little-known and almost un- 
inhabited tract bej-ond the iluztagh and Karakoram 
mountains, the drainage of v.'hich is northwards into 
Central Asia, the country consists of the valleys of the 


Fig. 138. Maharaja of Kashmir. 
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Chenab, Jhelam, and Indus, that of the last amounting 
to three-fourths of the whole. There is a trifling area 
to the (West of Jammu, which contains the head- waters of 
small streams which find their way into the Ravi. 

Divisions. — ^The following broad divisions may be 
recognised : 

1. Chenab Valley (a) Plain and Kandf or Low Hills. 

(6) Uplands of Kishtwar and Bha- 
drawah, 

2 . Jhelam’ Valley (a) Vale of Kashmir with adjoining 

glens and hiUs. 

(6) Gorge below Baramiila and 
Kishnganga Valley. 


Chilas 



Fig. 139. Sketch Map of Chen&b and Jhelam Valleys 
(Jammu and Kashmir). 
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3. Indus Vallc}^ («) Ladakli including Zanskar and 
• Rupsliu. 

(6) Baltistan. 

(c) Astor and Gilgit. 

Chenab Valley. — (<?) Plain and Kandi. This tract 
extends from Mirpur on the Jhelam to Kathua near the 
Ra\’f and close to the head-works of the Upper Barf Doab 
Canal at Madhopur. It is coterminous with the Panjdb 
Jistricts of Jhelam, Gujriit, Sialkot, and Gurdaspur, and 
:omprises four of the five districts of the Jammu Province, 
Mirpur, Riasi, Jammu, and Jasrota, and a part of the 
[ifth, Udhampur. The plain is moist and unhealthy, 
riie rough country behind uith a stony and thirsty red 
soil covered in its natural state with garna (Carissa 
jpinarum), sanaian (Dodonaea viscosa), and bltekar (Ad- 
tiatoda vasica) does not suffer in this respect. The 
chief crops of the Kandi arc wheat, barley, and rape in 
the spring, and maize and bdjra in the autumn, harvest. 
Behind the Kandi is a higher and better tract, including 
Naoshera, with wide valleys, in which maize replaces 
bdjra. 

{b) Uplands. The greater part of the Upper Chenab 
Valley is occupied by Kishtwar and Jagir Bhadrawah. 
The rainfall is heavy and there is copious irrigation from 
hihls (page 142), but elevation and rapid drainage make 
the climate healthy. In the upper parts snow and cold 
winds sometimes prevent the ripening of the crops. The 
poppy is grown in Kishtwar and Bhadrawah. Kishtwar 
is a part of the Udhampur district. 

Jhelam Valley. — [a) Vale of Kashmir with adjoining 
glens and moimtaiiis. This first division of the Jhelam 
Valley extends from the source above Vemag to Baramfila, 
and embraces not only the Vale of Kashmir, over 80 
miles long and from 20 to 25 miles in breadth, but the 
glens which drain into it and the mountains that surround 
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it. It therefore includes cultivation of all sorts from rich 
irrigated rice fields to narrov; plots rerraced up mountain 
slopes on which buckwheat and the beardless Tibetan 
barley are grown. The administrative divisions are the 
ujazdrat or district of South KashTnir and the southern 



part of Xorth Kashmfr. The central valle\- has an eleva- 
tion of 6oyj leez. It was xmdoubtedlt' once a lake bed. 
Shehing i4n-shaped “karen-as” spread oat into it from 
the bases of the hills. Thf: object of the Kashmiri is to 
raise as much rice as he possibly can on. the alluvium of 
his valley and on the rich soil deposited on the banks of 
mountain streams. Manure and facilities for irrigation 
exist is abundance, and fuU use is made of them in the 
ctiltivation of the favourite crop. Kangni takes the 


nlace of rice in manv fields if there is anv deficiencv of 


water. On reclaimed swamps near the Jhelam heavy 
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crops of maize arc raised. Tlic tillage for wheat and barley 
is as careless as that, for rice is careful. The cultivation 
of saffron (Crocus sativus) on karacas is famous, but the 
area is now limited, as the starving people ate up the 
bulbs in the great "famine of 1S77 and recovery is slow. 
Saffron is used as a pigment for the sectarian marks on the 
forehead of the orthodox Hindu and also as a condiment. 
The little floating vegetable gardens on the Dal lake are a 
verj' curious feature. The ‘ Vcnjft" lands on the borders of 
the same lake are a rich field for the market gardener’s art. 
He fences a bit of lancf with willows, and deposits on it 
weeds and mud from the lake bed. He is of the boatman 
or Hanz caste, whose reputation is bj’ no means high, and 
can himself convey by water his vegetables and fruits to 
the Srinagar market. The production of fruit in Kashmir 
. is ycry large, and the extension of the railway to Srinagar 
should lead to much improvement in the cpiality and in 
. the extent of the trade, . It may also improve the prospects 
of sericulture. 

(6) Jliclam Gorge and Valley of Kislinganga. The 
Jhelam gorge below Baramdla is narrow and the culti- 
vation is usually terraced. The Kislinganga joins the 
Jhelam near Muzaffarabad. The Muzaffarabad district 
includes the Jhelam gorge and the lower part of the 
valley of the Kislinganga. The upper part is in the 
Uttarmachhipura tahsil of the district of North Kashmir. 

Indus Valley. — (a) Ladakh including Zddskar and 
Rupshu. Some description of Ladakh and its scenery has 
already been given in Chapter ii. It may be divided 
into Rupshu, Zanskar, and Ladakh proper with Leh as its 
centre. Rupshu in the south-east is a country of great 
brackish lakes in no part less than 13,500 feet above sea 
level. At such a height cultivation must be very difficult, 
but a little beardless Tibetan barley is raised. The scanty 
population consists mainly of nomad shepherds. In 
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Ladakh the people are divided into shepherds or chavipas, 
who roam over the Alpine pasture^, and Ladakhis, who 



Fig. 141. Lac!4kh Hills. 


« 

till laboriously every available patch of culturable land 
in tlie river valleys. Though both are Buddliists they 
rarely intermarry. Zdnskar to the N.W. of Rupshu is 
drained by the river of the same name, which flows north- < 
wards to, join the Indus below Leh. It forms part of 
the Kargil tahsil. Zinskar is a bleak inaccessible region 
where the people and cattle remain indoors for six months 
of the ye^ir. Its breed of ponies is famous. In Laddkh 
proper cultivation ranges from 9000 to 15,000 feet. The 
sandj^ soil must be manured and irrigated, and is often 
refreshed by top-dressings of fresh earth from the hill 
sides. The crops are wheat and barley, rape, lucerne, 
peas and beans, in spring, and buckwheat, millets, and 
turnips, in autumn. There is a great lack of wood for 
building and for fuel, and the deficiency in the latter case 
has to be supplied by cow-dung cakes. Notwithstanding 
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their hard life the people arc cheerful and fairly well off, 
for polyandry has prevented overcrowding. 

(6) Bdlfisldn. In Baltistiln, which lies to the N.W. 
of Ladakh, they .ye Muhammadans and there is much 
more pressure on the soil. They arc a cheery race and 
verj' fond of polo. To support their families the men 
have to work as carriers on the roads to Leh and Gilgit. 
They tend the cattle in the pastures, keep the irrigation 
channels and the walls of the terraced fields in repair, 
and do the ploughing, ^he rest of the work of cultivation 
is left to the women. The climate is very severe and most 
of the rivers are frozen in winter. On the other hand 
near the Indus on the Skardo plain (7250 feet) and in the 
Rondu gorge further west, the heat is intense in July and 
- August. The dreary treeless stony Deosai Plains on the 
road to Kashmir have an elevation of 13,000 feet. The 
cultivation and crops are much the same as in Ladakh. 
Excellent fruit is grown, and there is a considerable export 
of apricots. Gold washing is carried on with profit. 

Ladakh and Baltistan together form the Ladakh 
wazdrat, divided into the three tahsils of Ladakh, Kargil, 
and Skardo. 

(c) Astor and Gilgit . — ^Where the Gilgit road from 
Kashmir descends from the Burzil pass (13,500 feet) the 
country of Astor is reached. It is drained by the Astor 
river, which joins the Indus to the south of Bunjf. ,The 
bridge which crosses it at Ramghat is only 3800 feet above 
sea .level. The village of Astor itself is at a height of 
7853 feet. The cultivation is of the same description as 
that in Baltistan. The aspect of the country is bleak till 
the Indus is cross^, and Gilgit (4890 feet) is reached. 
Here there is a fertile well-watered oasis from which on 
every side great mountain peaks are visible. The lands 
are heavily manured. Rice, maize, millet, buckwheat, 
cotton, wheat, barley, rape, and lucerne are grown. There 
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Fig. 142. Zojil4 Pass (page 12). 
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is a second and easi^ road to Gilgit from India over the 
Babusar pass at the top of the Kagan Glen in Hazara.' 
But the posts are sent by the Kashmir road. The Aston's 
and Gilgitis are a" simple easy-going folk, and, like the 
Baltis, very fond of polo. A British Political Agent is 
stationed at Gilgit. He is responsible to the Government 
of India for the administration of Hunza, Nagar, and 
Yasm, and of the little republics in the neighbourhood 
of Chilas). Hunza and Nagar lie to the north of Gilgit 
near the junction of the*Muztagh and Hindu Kush ranges, 
and Yasm far to the west about the upper waters of the 
Gilgit river. 

In Astor and Gilgit also Gulab Singh's Dogras replaced 
the Sikh troops. But across the Indus Gulab Singh was 
never strong, and after 1852 that river was his boundary. 
He died in 1857, having proved himself a hard and un- 
scrupulous, but a capable and successful ruler. His son, 
Randhfr Singh, was a better man, but a worse king. A 
good Hindu, tolerant, and a friend of learning, he had not 
the force of character to control the corrupt official class, 
and the people suffered much in consequence. He was 
,a loyal ally in the Mutiny. ' In i860 his forces recovered 
Gilgit, a conquest which for years after was a fruitful 
source of suffering to his Cis-Indus subjects. The present 
Maharaja, Sir Pratap Singh, G.C.S.I., succeeded^in 1885. 
While he lived his brother. Raja Amar Singh, played a 
very important part in Kashmir affairs. From 1887 to 
1905 the administration was managed by a small council, 
of which after 1891 the Maharaja was President and Raja 
Amar Singh Vice-President. It was abolished in 1905. 
There are now under the Maharaja a chief minister and 
ministers in charge of the home and revenue departments. 
Judicial business is controlled by the Judge of the High 
Court. Death sentences must be confirmed by the 
Maharaja. The highest executive ofiicers are the governors 
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Delhi (28.38 N., 77«i3 E.). — Of imperial cities the 
most interesting are those which have felt the tragedies as 
well as enjoyed the glories of Empire. From this point of 
view Delhi, notwithstanding its small extent and modem 
foundation, may be grouped with Rome, Constantinople, 
and Paris. In the matter of size it is in the same class 
as Edinburgh. Tlie present Delhi or Shahjahanibdd is a 
creation of the mid^e of the seventeenth century, and 
the oldest of the Delius in the neighbourhood goes back 
only to the fourth century df our era. The latter endured 
for six or seven centuries. It was the capital of the 
Tunwar and Chauhan Rajas, and takes its second name 
of Rai Pithora’s Kila’ or Fort from the last Hindu King 
of Delhi, the famous Prithvf Raja. The early Muham- 
madan kings occupied it and adorned it with splendid 
buildings. Firoz Shah Tughlak’s city of Firozabad 
occupied part of the present Delhi and tljp coimtry 
lying immediately to the south of it. The other so- 
called towns Siri, Tughlakabad, and Indarpat or Purana 
Kila' (Old Fort) were fortified royal residences round 
W'hich other dwelling-houses and shops sprang up. 

The visitor to Delhi ^vill be repaid if he can devote a 
week to the City and the neighbourhood. It is impossible 
here to give any adequate account of the objects of historic 
and architectural interest. No visitor should be wthout 
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ilr H. C. FaGsliavve’s Ddhi Past and Prese-ni, a ^vork o£ 
great iarerest. The value of the text i= eahanced bt* gosid 
maps and excellent illustrations. In the Cr.di Station, 
v,'hich lies to the north of the Citv and east of the Ridse, 
is Ludlov Castle, from the roof of vrh^h General Wilson 
and his Staff vvatched the assault on 14th September, 1S57, 
v/hen Delhi v/as retakeri. Ludiov/ Castle is nov.* the Delhi 
Club. Benreen it and the northern rampart of the Citt', 
a defence against the ilahrattas built bt* British omcers 
Sfn* 3*ears earlier, grim nghiing took place on that historic 
datT v'hen the little British andtindian force, till then 
rather besieged than besiegers, was at last strong enough 
to attacla Here are the sites of the four batteries 
v.'hich breached that ramparrt, and here are the grave 
of John Nicholson and the statue recenth* erected in his 
honour (fpage ipoy. The Ridge to which the h'ttle armt’’ 
had clung obstinateU* from ila^* to September in scorching 
heat and drenching rain, undismat'ed by repeated assaults 
and the ravages of cholera, starts about half-a-miie to the 
v.*est of the Mori bastion, at the north-west comer of the 
city vrali, and nms north by east to Wazirabad on an old 
bed of the Jamna. Ascending to the Flagstaff Tov.'er one 
looks down to-da}' on the Circuit House and the site of 
the principal camps at the great darbar of ipix. Here 
vras the old Cantonment and its parade ground, on which 
the main encampment of the British force stood in 1S57. 
The positi^ v/as strong, being defended by the ridge on 
the east and -the Najafgarh Canal on the west. It is open 
to the south, where are 'the Savzi ilandf (Vegetable 
I'larket;, now the site 01 lactones, and the Roshanma 
Gardens. It v/as on this side that tiie mutineers made 
their most dangerous attacks. The road along the Ridse 
from tne Flagsian Tov/er passes the Cnauburjf Mosoue 
and Hindu Rao’s house, v/hich T.-as the principal target of 
the Citj' batteries and was gailanth- held by Major Reid 
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with his Sirimir (iiirklias, the (luidcs, and the Goth Rifles. 

Beyond Hindn Kao’s lionse is 

one of the stone pillars of ^ ' •...•■ 

Asoka, winch Inroz Shah t'- £ 

Tughlak transported to Delhi. ‘Ij:- ' M — 

Still further south is the j-.- m T;. 

Mutiny Memorial. .As one 

reads the tale of the losses of '■ 

the different regiments one ' ' 

realizes in some mea.sure the , 

horrors and the henjism of 

which the Ridge was witness. ^ 

The City. — When visiting 

the City from the Civil Lines of the officers .md 

it is well to follow the road, .•JoUlicrs, British .md n.itivc, of 

which passing the Kudsia killed m nction or died of 

Gardens leads straight to the wounds or disease i>ctwccn the 

, toth Mav and 20th September 

Ka.shnur Gate, one of two iss;.’ ’ 

places ill India (the Lucknow ’Tbis monument has been 
L. . , . .1 , t • 1 erected by the comrades who 

Residency is the other) which ia„,cnt their loss and by the 

must stir with grateful pride t’‘>vnu: they sen-ed so well.' 

the heart of the most phleg- Fig- I43- Delhi Mutiny 
.. f 1- T 'T'u Monument, 

matic of Englishmen. The 

road from the Gate to the Fort and the Jama.Masjid' is 
rich in memories of the Mutiny. It has on its left 
S. James’ Church, with memorial tablets within and 
outside the shot-riddled globe which once stirmounted 
its dome. Further on arc the obelisk to the telegraph 
officers who stuck to their posts on the fatal nth of 
May, and on a gateway of the Old Magazine a record 
of the 1 heroism of the nine devoted men, who blew it 
up, losing five of thbir number in the explosion. Passing 
under the railway bridge one comes out on the open 
space in front of Shahjahan's palace fort, which was 
finished about 164S a.d. To the beautiful buildings 


•In memory of the officers .nnd 
.■ioldiers, British .ind native, of 
the Delhi Field Forcewlio were 
killed in nction or died of 
wounds or disease l>ctwccn the 
joih May and 20th September 
iS57-’ 

•This monument has been 
erected by the comrades who 
lament their loss and by the 
(.toviiU: they scrs'cd so well.' 

Fig. 143. Delhi Mutiny 
Monument. 
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erected bv his father Aurangzeb added the little Mori 

ilasjidj or Pearl ilosque. 
But he never lived at Delhi 
after 16S2. The palace is 
therefore*as 50 ciated \rith the 
tragedies and squalor of 
the decline and fall of the 
Moghal Empire rather than 
vrith its glories. In 1739 it 
tvas robbed of the Kohinur 
and^the Peacock throne bj' 
Xadir Shah, in 17SS it saw 
the descendants of Akbar 
tortured and the aged Em- 
-peror blinded bt* the hateful 
Ghulam Kadir, and on i6th , 
May, 1S57 the mutineers 
massacred fifty Christians captive uithin its walls. MTien 
\‘iewing the public and private halls of audience, known 
as the Diwan i 'Am and the Diwan i Khass, it is however 
natural to think rather of scenes of splendour such as 
Bernier described when Aurangzeb sat in royal apparel 
on the Peacock throne with a king’s ransom in the aigrette 
of his turban and the rope of pearls which hung hrom his 
neck. On such an occasion, the pillars of the Diwan i 'Am 
were hung with gold brocades and the floors covered with 
rich gjlkfrri carpets. Half the court outside was occupied 
b}- a magnificent tent and the arcade galleries surroimding 
it were decked with brocades and covered with costh' 
carpets. The marble Diwan i Kh^ with its lovely pillais 
decorated with gold and precious stones is sureh' the 
most splendid withdrawing room, t&t a monarch ever 
possessed. There is nothing in the Moorish palace at 
Granada which can for a moment be compared with 
these two halls. For a description of them and of the 



fig. 144. gfiiihn-Jr Gate. 




Fig. 145. Map of Delhi City. 
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other buildings in the Fort the reader must refer to 
Mr Fanshawe’s book. In the Vicerpyalty of Lord Curzon 
and since much has been done to restore their surroundings 
to some semblance of their former state. But the heavy 
British barracks occupied by the little garrison are very 
incongruous with the remains of Moghal grandeur. 
Leaving the Fort by the Southern or Delhi Gate and 
turning to the right one is faced by the Jama Masjid, 
another monument of the taste of Shahjahan. The gate- 
way and the lofty ascent into this House of God are very 
fine. The mosque in the r^ulai' beauty and grandeur of 
its lines, appealing to the sublimity rather than to the 
^mystery of religion, is a fitting symbol of the faith for 
whose service it was raised. South of the Jama Masjid 
in a part of the city once included in Firozabad stands 
the Kalan or Kala Masjid with low cupolas and heavy^* 
square black pillaTs, a striking example of the sombre 
architecture of the Tughlak period. A narrow street 
called the Dariba leads from the Jama Masjid to the wide 
Chandni (Silver) Chauk. The Dariba was formerly closed 
by the Khuni Darwaza or Gate of Blood, so called because 
here occurred that terrible massacre of the citizens of 
Delhi which Nadir Shah witnessed from the neighbouring ^ 
Golden Mosque. Besides its wdth there is nothing re- 
markable about the Chandni Chauk. But the visitor in 
quest of silver work, jewellery, or embroidery will find 
there many shopkeepers ready to cater for his w'ants. It 
w'as w'hile passing dowm the Chandni Chauk in an elephant 
procession on 23rd December, 1912, that Lord Hardinge 
w^as w'ounded by a bomb throwm from one of the houses. 
From the Chauk one may pass through the Queen's 
Gardens and Road to the opening in the w'all where the 
Kabul Gate once stood and so leave the City. A tablet 
in the vicinity marks the. spot w'here John Nicholson fell. 

WTien \dsiting the old Deihis it is a good plan to drive 
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again through the City and to leave it by tlie Delhi Gate. 
Humayun’s tomb, an early and simple, but striking, 
specimen of Moghal architecture, is reached at a distance 
of four miles along the ^lathra road. Outside the City 
the road first leavoifon the left side the ruined citadel of 
Firoz Shah containing the second Afoka pillar. North and 
south of this citadel the town of Firozabiid once lay. It 
ended where the Purana Kila’ or Old Fort, the work 
of Sher Shah and Humayun, now stands, a conspicuous 
object from the road about three miles from Delhi. The 
red sandstone gateway* very narrow in proportion to 
its height is a noble structure, and within the walls is 
Sher Shah’s mosque. The fort and mosque are the last 
important works of the second or Tughlak period. Hindus 
call the site of the Old Fort, Indarpat. If any part of 
•Delhi has a claim to antiquity it is this, for it is alleged 
lo be one of the five “pats” or towns over which the war 
celebrated in the Mahabharata was waged. A recent 
cleaning qf part of the interior of the fort brought to 
light bricks belonging to the Gupta period. From 
Humajmn’s tomb a cross road leads to the Gurgaon road 
and the Kutb. But the visitor who has seen enough of 
Jjuildings for the day may proceed further down the 
JIathra road and reach the headworks of the Agfa Canal 
at Okhla by a side road. The view looking back to Delhi 
up the Jamna is fine. 

The Kutb Minar. — Starting for the Kutb froift Huma- 
yun’s tomb (page 207) the Dargah of the great Chistf saint 
and political intriguer, Nizam udHin Aulia, is passed on the 
left. He died in 1324 a.d. Just at the point where the 
cross road meets the Gurgaon road is the tomb of Safdar 
Jang, the second of tlTe Nawab Wazfrs of Oudh. He died 
after the middle of the eighteenth century, and the building 
is wonderfully good considering that it is one of the latest 
important monuments of the Moghal period. Six miles to 
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the south of Safdar Jang’s tomb the entrance to the 
Kutb Minar enclosure is reached. The great Kuwwat ul 
Islam mosque of Kutbuddfn Aibat (page 204) was con- 
structed out of the materials of a Jain temple which stood 
on the site. Evidence of this is to be found in the im- 
perfectly defaced sculptures on the pillars. An iron pillar 
nearly 24 feet in height dating back probably to the sixth 
century stands in the court. The splendid column known 
as the Kutb Minar (page 205), begun by Kutbuddfn and 
completed by his successor Shams ud din Altamsh, was 
the minaret of the mosque frtjm which the mu’azzin 
called the faithful to prayer. The disappointment that 
may be felt when it is seen from a distance is impossible 
on a nearer view. Its height is how 238 feet, but it 
was formerly surmounted "by a majestic cupola of red 
granite." Close by is the Alai Darwaza, a magnificent' 
gateway built by A 15 . ud dfn Tughlak in 1310, about 90 
years after the Mindr was finished. Five miles east of 
the Kutb are the cyclopean ruins of Tughlak^bdd (page 
206). 

Delhi past and present. — The Delhi of Aurangzeb was 
as much a camp as a city. When the Emperor moved 
to Agra or Kashmir the town was emptied of a large part 
of its inhabitants. It contained one or two fine bazars, 
and nobles and rich merchants and shopkeepers had good 
houses, set sometimes in pleasant gardens. But the 
crowds bf servants and followers occupied mud huts, 
whose thatched roofs led to frequent and widespread 
fires. In that insanitary age these may have been 
blessings in disguise. "In Delhi," wrote Bernier, “ there 
is no middle state. A man must either be of the highest 
rank or live miserably... -.For two ‘'or three who wear 
decent apparel there may always be reckoned seven or 
eight poor, ragged, and miserable beings." llie ordinary 
street architecture of modern Delhi is mean enough, and 
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po'^tfiity will not ojurn .m <ry<‘litl t«' U'l'k ;it tin: public 
bniMinr;'' wliirli it-; piV.'-rn! rul'T.* Imvi- I'n-rtfd iu the city. 
Ibil ;it ItM^t the tv'niiiK'ii f<*Ik *'f Delhi ;ir<r better hou^cfl, 
fed. .ind rl.ui lh;»i> t-ver .beh ie. It i*; now ;» cli'.in well- 
iu.‘inn;;<*il town with .1 i;<>i>d-w.it« r supitly. and it ha:^ become 
animpe,rtant i.nlw.iy eenlre .md .1 thrivim: jdace of trade, 
Sinef the ptipnlalniij ba-i steailily inerea.':<‘d from 

loir. In mil 12 flie imports into 
Di lhi fity from ]d.ae<-; ont'-ide tin- I’anj;ib amounted to 
o.i72..':o.i maundv Th-tre are Mene fifteen cotton ninnintj, 
?]»innine, and wi-avin^ nulK. be--ides llour milU, iron 
foumltii-s, two bi^uit nianufaetories, and a brewery. 
The riiv N well -njijtlied with liospitaK including' two 
for Women only, llisrher e<luealion lias been fostered by 
S. Stephen’s ('ullei.'c in i haice of the (‘amlirid.i’e .Missionary 
brotheihe-oil. The Hindu colh-ne has not been very 
successful. Delhi has had famous '’hakims." jnaetisinij: 
the Yun/ini or .Arabic system «»f mediciiii-, which is taught 
in a lloiirishint: school known as the .Madrasa 1 Tibbiya. 

Imperial Darb.irs. — In this jieiierat ion the plain to the 
nortli of the Kidite has been (he scene of three splendid 
dtirham. When on 1st january, i>‘'77, ()ueen A’ictoria 
assumed the title of h'mjm-ss of India (Kniaar i IHh'I) it 
seemed fittinj' that the proclamation of the flict to the 
jirincr-s and peoples of India should be made by Lord 
Lytton at the old seat of imperial power. On igt fanuarj^ 
1903, Lord Curzon held a ditrbdr on the same spot to 
proclaim the coronation of 'KiuLt Kdward the Vllth. 
Roth thece sjilcndid ceremonies were surjiasscd by the 
darhdr of T2lh December, 1911, when Kini' George and 
Queen Mary were* pre.sent in person, and the Emperor 
received the homape of the riilinp chiefs, the preat officials, 
and the Icadinp men of the different provinces. The 
King and Queen entered Delhi on 7th December, and in 
the week that followed the craving of the Indian peoples 
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for " darshan" or a sight of their sovereign was abundantly 
gratified. None who saw the spectacles of that historic 
week win ever forget them. 

New Imperial Capital. — The turn of Fortune’s "VMieel 
has again made Delhi an imperial city. The transfer of 
the seat of government from Calcutta announced by the 




Fig. 146. Darbar Medal. 

« 

King Emperor at the darbar, is now being carried out. 
The site -wall probably extend from Safdar Jang’s tomb to 
a point lying to the west of Firoz Shah's citadel. 

Lahore (31.34 N., 74.21 E.). The capital of the Panjab ^ 
lies on the east bank of the Ravi, which once flowed close 
to the Fort, but has moved a mile or two to the west. 
In high floods the waters still spread over the lowlands 
between tjie Ri\a and the Fort. Lahore lies nearly half- 
way between Delhi and Peshawar, being nearer to the 
latter than to the former: 

Early History- — ^Practically we know nothing of its 
history till Mahmfid conquered the Panjab and put a 
garrison in a fort at Lahore. Henceforth its history was 
intimately connected -with Muhammadan rule in India. 
MTiether north-western India was ruled from Ghaznf or 
from Delhi, the chief provincial governor had his head- 
quarters at Lahore. In the best days of Moghal rule 
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Aui'.t .Ml*} I .iln'tf \\t jr tlir * w«i f.ipit.iN <»f tin* ICinpin*. 
l.aln'jc lay <■!> tlu' n«J{'- t<» KAImjI Ka'-lunir. and it 
wav i I'njh tn llic r and ti» tli'* picavurcv nf 

the Knipiti'iv tliat jl vjn.uld hi* vtic!i;,dy indd an<l iinitctl 
to pi 111! ami Ai^ia bv a !\«iya) or lui.ishiihi l\oa<l. Ilif 
t'lty and tlu- Snlmtbv in tin- tciu’n oi Slialijalian probably 
i-ovriid thin- or lour tinn-v the ;ui-a oirupird bv tin* town 
!n tin- dayv oj >ikh luli-. All lound tin* < ity an- cvidonros 
of itv fojii’or :;Tt -atm vv m juini-<l walN and tloim-v. 

The Civil Station. .I'lio .\n.ukali uajdi-iiv and tin- 
binldinuv uvar tlii ui mark tin- vjti- of tlu- hivt Civil Station. 
John l.awri iu •■'v lioiivo. now oum d by tlu- K’aja of I’niurii, 
m b- yoiid tlu- Cliaubiiiji on tlu- .^tult.'ln l\oad. Tlu- Civil 
I.iiu v havf vtHiduiI lai to tlu- 'oiith-oavt in tlu- diifition 
• of tlu- Cantoniiu-nt, whuh till l.ift-ly took it> nanu- from 
•tlu- tomb of Mian Mir. Jaliatudt'v v^untual ma.stvr. 'I'lu- 
i^oi) i^ poor and and. l-'ornu-rlv tlu- roaiP won* linctl with 
dn'«ty t.'imari'ik-;. Ihit of lato lu-tti-r tu-os have bi-vn 
planted, and tlu- Mall i-^ now ipiitv a liiu- tlioroui^hfari-. 
Tlu- I.awn-iu-t‘ Hall (lardonv ami tlu- grounds of (lovorn- 
nu-nt Ibuivi* vlmw what can lu- tloiu- to prodiu-v lu-anty 
out of a bail «oil wlu-n tlu-n- iv no l.uk of wati-r. TIu-rt* 
’i-^ little to jiraivc in tlu- an hitvrtnrt- or vtatnary of modi-rn 
Lahore. The marble canopy «)vi-r Oiu-i-n \'ictori.Vs statue 
is however a Kootl piece of work. Of tlu- two cathedrals 
the Roman Catholic i> the better buildint'- T|ie Mont- 
gomery Hall with the smaller Lawrence ILdl attached, 
a fine structure in a ,uood position in the public f»arden.s, 
is the centre of European social lile in Lahore. Govern- 
ment Hou.se is clo.se by, on the opposite side of the ^lall. 
Its core, now a unique and beautiful dininf'-room with 
domed roof and modern oriental decoration, is the tomb 
of Muhammad Kasim Khan, a cousin of Akbar. Jamadar 
Khushal Singh, a well-known man in Ranjft Singh’s reign, 
built a house round the tomb. After annexation, Henrj' 
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tj:-' jii.itl-lc till .nli iit'- it ( by .ire 

111' unn tf mb .m-l tb.it <il Aij.m n.’t*. tlif liftli (Inin. 

Dnibrnnyi onf.i<!«* L.ihof«*. 1 In- bi -.t t-N;unj'le nf 
M< :.:!i.il .ii* biti I tnic i - nut .it l.-.ibfie it i-li. but .'it Sbali- 
li.ir.i .Hit;': tli<* Iv.ivl. Ibn- in a tine ijauli-n i-; the 
.^lan fit mil i-l |.ib.iii;:n uitb its nnble Iruiil and four 
‘jilfiitlitl tti*.\i-i .. It fii-binifs ,in f.\i|nisite sMfupliai'ns, 
wliii'li w.is jiiiib.iblv <>ii> '• in ;ncnid.in< f witli tlie Minju-ror’s 
widi t.pi-n tti t)i-‘ Miiilinlit .ukI the slmweis. Near by are 
the it-niains ff tin- tniiil'-s id bis be.antifnl .ind itiiperinns 
ca.n-iirt, Nnr jabaii, and nf her Jmitlier As.if Kliaii. fatlier 
of tile lady of the 'IVij. Another bnildin-.; a-soeiated witli 
Jab:iii};ii- is Anai'Uali's tomb beside the Civil Seeivtariat. 
The white niarlile s.in-opli.if'ns is a beautiful piece of work 
placed now in most inappropriate sniToniuhntts. The tomb 
wa; reared by the I-Imperor to commemorate the unhappy 
object of his yonthfni love. I lalf-a-inile off on the .Mnltiin 
ro.id is the Chaiibnrji, once the {tateway of the (larden 
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of Zebunnissa, . a learned daughter of Aurangzeb. The 
garden has disappeared, but the gateway, decorated with 

f. . 

! c 

) . • • 


<• 



Fig. 148. Sh&hdara. 


blue and green tiles, though partially ruined, is still a 
beautiful object. On the other side of Lahore on the • 
road to Amritsar are the Shalimar Gardens laid out by 
Shdhjahan for the ladies of his court. When the paved 
channels ,are full and the fountains are playing, and the 
lights of earthen lamps are reflected in the water, Shalimar 
is still a pleasant resort. . 

The Museum in Andrkalf contains much of interest to 
Indians and Europeans. The "house of wonders" is very 
popular with the former. It includes a very valuable 
collection of Buddhist sculptures. Opposite the museum 
is the famous Zamzama gun (page 187). 

Growth of Lahore. As the headquarters of an im- 
portant Government and of a great railway system 
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Lahore has prospered. Owing to the influx of workers 
the population has rjsen rapidly from 157,287 in 18S1 to 
228,687 iri igii. The nailway alone affords support to 
30,000 people, of whom 8000 are employed in the work- 
shops. * 

Amritsar (31.38 N., 74.53 E.) is a modern town founded 
in the last quarter of the sixteenth century by the foiurth 
Guru, Ram Das, on a site granted to him by Akbar. 
Here he dug the Amrita Saras or Pool of Immortality, 
leaving a small platform in the middle as the site of that 
Har Mandar, which relSuilt is to-day, under the name of 
the Darbar Sahib, the centre of Sikh devotion. The fifth 
Gum, Arjan Das, completed the Har Mandar. Early in 
the eighteenth century Amritsar became without any 
rival the ]\Iecca of the Sikhs, who had now assumed an 
attitude of warlike resistance to their Muhammadan mlers. 
Once and again they were driven out, but after the victory 
at Sirhind in 1763 they established themselves, securely 
in Amritear, and rebuilt the temple which Ahmad Shah 
had burned. Ranjft Singh covered the Darbar Sahib 
•with a copper gilt roof, whence Englishmen commonly 
call it the Golden Temple. He laid out the Ram Bagh, 
still a beautiful garden, and constructed the strong fort 
of Govindgarh outside the walls. • 

Trade and Manufactures. — ^Amritsar lies in a hollow 
close to a branch of the Upper Barf Doab Canal. Water- 
logging is a great evil and accounts for the terrible epi' 
demies of fever, which have occurred from time to time. 
The population has fluctuated violently, and at the last 
census was 152,756, or little larger than in 1881. Long 
before annexation the shawl industry was famous. The 
caprice of fashion a good many years ago decreed its ruin, 
but carpet weaving, for which Amritsar is still famous, 
fortunately did something to fill the gap. Amritsar has 
also been an entrepot of trade wdth other Asiatic countries. 
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It has imported raw silk from Bokhara, and later from 
China, and woven it into cloth. 1 ^ has dealt in China 
tea, but that is a decreasing trade, in opium from Afghdn- 
ist^, and in charas from Central Asia. There is a con- 
siderable export, of foreign piece goods to Kashmir and 
the N, W. F. Province. 

Multan (30.1 N., 71.3 E.), though now the smallest of 
the four great towns of the Panjab, is probably the most 
ancient. It is very doubtful whether it is the fortress of 
the Malloi, in storming which Alexander was wounded. 
But when Hiuen Tsang visited it fti-74i a.d. it was a well- 
knowm place \vith a famous temple of the Sun God. 
Muhammad Kasim conquered it in 712 a.d. (page 166). 
It was not tin the savage Karmatian heretics seized 
Multan towards the end of the tenth century that the 
temple, which stood in the fort, was destroyed. It was / 
afterwards rebuilt, but was finally demolished by order of 
Amangzeb, who set up in its place a mosque. Under the 
Moghals Multan was an important town, through which 
the trade wth Persia passed. Its later history has already 
been noticed (pages 183 and 186). 

The Fort contains the celebrated Prahladpurf temple, 
much damaged dming the siege in 1848, but since rebuilt, ^ 
Its proximity to the tomb of Bahawal Hakk, a very holy 
place in the eyes of the Muhammadans of the S.W. Panjab 
and Sindh, has at times been a cause of anxiety to the 
authorities. Bahawal Hakk and Baba Farid, the two 
great saints of the S.W. Panjab, were contemporaries and 
friends. They flourished in the thirteenth century, and it 
probably would be true to ascribe largely to their influence 
the conversion of the south-west Panjab to Islam, which 
was so complete and of which we ‘know so little. The 
tomb of Bahawal Hakk was much injured during the siege, 
but afterwards repaired. Outside is a small monument 
marking the resting place of the brave old Nawab Muzaffar 
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Khan. Another conspicuous object is the tomb of Rukn 
ud dm ’Alam, granefeon of Bahawal Hakk. An obelisk 
in the fort commemorates the deaths of the two Britissh 
officers who were tjiurdercdon the outbreak of the revolt. 
A simpler epitaph would have befitted men who died in 
the execution of their duty. 

Trade and Manufactures. — Though heat and dust make 
the climate of ]\Iultan tr5nng, it is a very healthy place. 
The population rose steadily from 68,674 in iSSi to 99,243 
in 1911. The chief logal industries arc silk and cotton 
weaving and the making of shoes. Multan has also some 
reputation for carpets, glazed pottery and enamel, and of 
late for tin boxes. A special feature of its commerce is 
the exchange of piece goods, shoes, and sugar for the raw 
silk, fruits, spices, and drugs brought in by Afghan traders. 
The Civil Lines lie to the south of the city and connect it 
with the Cantonment, which is an important military 
station. 

Peshawar (34.1 N., 71.35 E.) is 276 miles from Lahore 
and 190 from Kabul. There is little doubt that the old 
name was Purushapura, the town of Purusha, though 
Abu Rihan (Albiruni), a famous Arab geographer, who 
lived in the early part of the eleventh century, calls it 
Parshawar, which Akbar corrupted into Peshawar, or the 
frontier fort. As the capital of King Kanishka it was 
in the second century of the Christian era a gr^at centre 
of Buddhism (page 164). Its possession of Buddha’s 
alms bowl and of yet more precious relics of the Master 
deposited by Kanishka in a great stupa (page 203) made 
it the first place to be visited by the Chinese pilgrims who 
came to India bet\\s2en 400 and 630 a.d. Hiuen Tsang 
tells us the town covered 40 li or 6-J miles. Its position 
on the road to Kabul made it a place of importance 
under the Moghal Empire. On its decline Peshawar 
became part of the dominions of the Durani rulers of 
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KeduI. and nnsliv fell into the hands of Ranjft Singh. 
Hi= Italian general A^dtabile roied it'i’iith an iron rod. In 
ICDX it became the capital of the nevr N. W. F. Proi.’ince. 

The Tovm lies near the Bara stream jn a canai-irrigated 
tract. On the north-vrest it is commanded by the Bala 
Hissir. a fort outside the wails. The suburbs with famous 
fniit gardens are on the south side, and the military and 
dtii stations to the west. The people to be seen in the 
bazirs of Peshatvar are more interesting than any of its 
buildings. The Gor Khatrf, parr of which is now the 
zar^V., from vfhich a bird's-et'e view of the town can 
be obtained, was successivdy the site of a Buddhist 
monastery, a Hindu temple, a rest-house built by 
Jahangir’s Queen, Xur Jahan, and the residence of 
Avitabile. The most notewonhy iluhammadan biiflding « 
is 2 -Iuhabhat Khan’s mosque. Avitabile used to hang • 
people from its minarets. The Hindu merchants live in 
the quarter known as Andar Shahr, the scene of destructive 
nres in iSgS and 1913. Peshawar is now a we&-drained 
town with a good water supply. It is an entrepot of 
trade with Kabul and Bokhara. From the former come 
raw silk and fruit, and from the latter gold and shver 
thread and lace ei: to:cU to Kashmir. The Kabuli and ‘ 
Bokharaii traders carry back silk cloth, cotton piece 
go-ods, sugar, tea, salt, and Kashmir shawls. 

Simla .(31.6 X., 77.1 E.) lies on a spur of the Central 
Kimalava at a mean heiaht exceeding 70*00 feet. A nne 
hiii, Jakko, rising rooo ceet higher, and clothed with 
dccddr, oak- and rhc.-dG*dendrGn, occupies the east of the 
station and ~-. 7 -.vx of the houses are on its slopes. The 
other heights are Prospect Hill andcObservatory Hill in 
the western part of the ridge. ^Tceregai Lodge is a con- 
spicuous object on the latter, and below, between it and 
the Aunandaie race-course, is a nne glen, where the 
i-isitcr in April from the (by and dustj- plains can gather 
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yellow primroses (Primula floribunda) from the dripping 
rocks; The beautify] Elysium Hill is on a small spur 



Fig. 149. 'Jrans-border traders in Peshawar. 


running northwards from the main ridge. Simla is 58 
miles by cart road from Kalka, at the foot of the hills, 
and somewhat further by the narrow gauge railway. 
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History. — Part of the site was retained at the close of the 
Gurkha war in i8i6, and the first English house, a wooden 
cottage with a thatched roof, was built three years later; 
The first Governor General to spend the summer in Simla 
was Lord Amherst in 1827. After the annexation of the 
Pan jab in 1849 Lord Dalhousie went there every year, 
and from 1864 Simla may be said to have become the 
summer capital of India. It became the summer head- 
quarters of the Panjab Government twelve years later. 
The thirty houses of 1830 have now increased to about 
2000. Six miles distant on the 'beautiful Mahasu Ridge 
the Viceroy has. a "Retreat,” and on the same ridge and 
below it at Mashobra there are a number of European 
houses. There are excellent hotels in Simla, and the cold 
weather tourist can pay it a very pleasant visit, provided 
he avoids the months of January and February. , 

Srinagar (34.5 N., 74.5 E.), the summer capital of the 
Mahdrdja of Kashmir, is beautifully situated on both 
banks of the river Jhelam at a level of 5250 ftet above 
the sea. To the north are the Hariparvat or Hill of 
Vishnu with a rampart built by Akbar and the beautiful 
Dal lake. Every visitor must be rowed up its still waters 
to- the Nasim Bagh, a grove of plane {cJicndr) trees, laid ^ 
out originally in the reign of the same Emperor. Between 
the lake and the town is the Munshf Bagh, in and near 
which are the houses of Europeans including the Residency. 
The splendid plane trees beside the river bank, to which 
house boats are moore^, and the beautiful gardens 
attached to some of the houses, make this a very charming 
quarter. The Takht i Suliman to the west of Srinagar is 
crowned by a little temple, whose lower walls are of great 
age. The town itself is intersected by evil-smelling canals 
and consists in the main of a jumble of wooden houses 
with thatched roofs. Sanitary abominations have been 
cleansed from iime to time by great fires and punished 
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by severe outbreaks of cholera. The larger part of the 
existing city is on the left side. oThe visitor may be 
content to view the parts of the town to be seen as he 
is rowed down the broad waterway from the Munshf Bagh 
passing under picturesque wooden iDiidges, and beside 
temples with shining metal roofs and the beautiful mosque 
of Shah Hamadan. On the left bank below the first 
bridge is the Shergarhf with the Maharaja’s houses and 
the Government Offices. Opposite is a fine ghat or 
bathing place with stone steps. Between the third and 
fourth bridges on the right bank is Shah Hamadan’s 
mosque, a carved cedar house with Buddhist features, 
totally unlike the ordinary Indian mosque. The stone 
mosque close by on the opposite side, built by Mir Jahan, ^ 
was seemingly rejected by Muhammadans as founded 
by a woman, and is now a State granary. The Jama, 
Masjid is on the north side, but not on the river bank. 
The tomb of the great king, Zain ul Abidfn, is below the 
fourth bridge, which bears his name. In the same quarter 
are the storehouses of the dealers in carpets and art wares 
and the Mission School. The last should be visited by 
anyone who wishes to see what a manly education can 
make of material in some respects unpromising. ' 
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lU-'-'.ir. 1^1)1111. ituiu ti.ii'o On lir.tnrh dI 

.Kajjnit-in.i- -M.ihv.i K.iihv.iy Il.f. :t Ini-'U tr.uli* with U.ijpnt.ina. 

Hanil (Hi'J'i.'lri, iu-"; S rfr'* h- Il'-.iihinajlcis nl /ii/mV. 
I’opiilation A vi-ry .infu-nt tmMi. In o.‘ntr<* nf ranal 

^ <if lli'-'.ir, atul a loral K-ntn* ui tlu- ^•|ltt^ln traih.v 

Hisr.Ar, N.- l-^ Hf.iiliinart<-rs uf district . I’opnlation 
1 7, Ml.!. I-‘onnili'tl liy the Mtnp'-nir 1 -iicv. Shall 'riiijhlah, who 
sup])Iii-(I it with water liy a canal taken Iroin the Jamna. This 
was the <irinin of the jireseiil Western Jamna Canal. Is now a 
place of small importance. ' 

Jag.idhri (AmbAIn), 30-1 N.--77-.: !•'. I loachpiarters of tahail. 
Population I 0.(3. Comiecteil with the N.W. Uailway hy a light 
railw.'iy. The iron and brass ware of Jagiidlirf are well known. 

Kaithal (KarnAl), .!<i-5 N. -70-.: li. I leaiUpiarters of .sub- 
division anil /(i/n//. Population .-V town of great 

antiiiuity. Kaithal is a corruption of Kapislhala — the monkey 
town, a name still apjiropriate. TiimSr halted here on his marcli 
to Delhi. Was the headcpiarlers of the Mhais of Kaithal, who held 
high rank among the Cis-Siitlej Sikh chiefs. Kaithal lapsed in 
18.13. 
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is stationed here. The liighest part of Dharmsala is over 7000 
feet, and the scenery is very fine, but the place is spoiled as a hill 
statxQu by the excessive 'rainfall, which averages over 120 inches. 
In the earthquake of 1905, 1625 persons, including 25 Europeans, 
perished. ^ 

Fazilka (Ferozepore), 30-3 N.-74-3 E. Headquarters of sub- 
division and lalisil. Population 10,985. Terminifs of Fazilka 
extension of Rajputana — Mahva Railway, and connected with 
Ludhiana by a line which joins the Southern Panjab Railway at 
Maclcodganj. A grain mart. • 

Ferozepore, 30'6 N.-y-p-j E. Headquarters of district. Popu- 
lation 50,836 including 26,1^8 in Cantonment. (See page 245.) 

Ferozeshah (Ferozepore), 30*5 N.-74-5 E. The real name is 
Pheru.shahr. Sir Hugh Gough defeated the Sikhs here after two 
days’ hard fighting on Dec 21-22, 1845. 

Jalandhar, 31-2 N.-75-3 E. Headquarters of district. Popu- 
lation 69,318, including 13,964 in Cantonment. The Cantonment 
» lies four miles to the S.E. of the native town and three miles from 
•the Civil Lines. (See page 241.) 

Jawala Mukhi (Kangra), 31-5 N.-76'2 E. Celebrated place of 
Hindu pilgrimage with a famous temple of the goddess Jawdla- 
mukhi, buUt over some jets of combustible gas. 

Kangra, 30-5 N.-76-2 E. Headquarters of tahsil. Ancient 
name Nagarkot. The celebrated temple and the fort of the 
Katoch kings of Kangra were destroyed in the earthquake of 
1905. (See pages 168, 171, 183.) 

» Ludhiana, 30-6 N.-75-5 E. Headquarters of district. Popu- 
lation 44,170. The manufacture of pashmhia shawls ^was intro- 
duced in 1833 by Kashmiris. Ludhiana is well known for its 
cotton fabrics and turbans (p. 152). 

Mudki (Ferozepore), 30'5 N.-74-5 E. The opening battle of 
the ist Sikh War was fought here on i8th December, 1845. 

• 

(c) Lahore Division. 

Batala (Gurdaspur), 30-5 N.-75'i E. Headquarters of tahsil. 
Population 26,430. Chief town in Gurdaspur district on the 
Amritsar — Pathdnkot Railway. Cotton, silk, leathern goods, and 
soap are manufactured, and there is a large trade in grain and 
sugar. The Baring Anglo- Vernacular High School for Christian 
boys is a well-known institution. 
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Akbar’s reign. The bridge which carries the railway across the 
Indus still makes Atto^k a position of military importance. 
Population 630. 

Bhera (Shdhpur), 32-3 N.-ya-d E. Headquarters of tahsll. 
Population 15,202. A very ancient town which was sacked by 
Mahmud and two centuries later by Chingiz KhAn. Has an 
active trade. The wood-carvers of Bhera are skilful workmen. 
Woollen felts arc manufactured. 

Chilianwala (Chelianwala) (Gujrat), 32-7 N.-73'6 E. Famous 
battlefield (page 187A 

Gujrat, 32*3 N.-7.f 5 E. Headquarters of district. Popula- 
tion 19,090. An old place, •famous in recent history for the great 
battle on 22 February, iS.jg (page 1S7). Has a brisk local trade. 

Hasn Abdal (Attock), 33‘5 N.-72‘4 E. On N.W. Railway. 
Shrine of Baba Waif Kandahar! on hill above village. Below is 
the Sikh shrine of the Panja Sahib, the rock in which bears the 
imprint of Baba KAnak’s five fingers (panja). 

Jhelam, 32'& N.-73-5 E. Headquarters of district and an im- 
•portant cantonment. Population 19,678, of which 7380 in canton- 
ment. Has only become a place of any importance under British 
rule. Is an important depot for Kashmir timber trade. 

KAlabAgh (MianwAlf), 32-6 N.-71 3 E. Population 6654. Pic- 
turesquely situated below hills which are remarkable for the 
fantastic shapes assumed by salt exposed on the surface. The 
KAlabAgh salt is in favour from its great purity. The Malik of 
KAIabagh is the leading man in the AwAn tribe. 

* Katas (Jhelam), 32-4 N.-yz-G E. A sacred pool in the Salt 
Range and a place of Hindu pilgrimage. The tea»s of §iva 
weeping for the loss of Iris wife Satf formed the KatAksha pool 
in the Salt Range and Pushkar at Ajmer. 

Khewra (Jhelam), 32-4 N.-73-3 E. In Salt Range«fiVe and a 
half miles N.E. of PinddAdankhAn. The famous Mayo Salt Mine 
is here. . 

Malot (Jhelam), 32-4 N.— 72-5 E. Nine miles W. of KatAs (see 
above). Fort and temple on a spur of the Salt Range. Temple 
in early Kashmir style (Archaeological Survey Reports, Vol. v. 
pp. 85-90). • 

. Mankiala (ManikyAla) (Rawalpindi), 33-3 N.-74-2 E. A little 
village close to which are the remains of a great Buddhist shipa 
and of a number of monasteries (page 202). 

Murree (MarrI) (Rawalpindi), 33’5 ^.-73-2 E. Hill Station 
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Kamalia (Lyallpur), 30-4 N.-72-4 E. Population 8237. An 
old towiv Cotton printing with hand blocks is a local industry. 
The town should now prosper as it is a station on the Chichoki — 
Shorkot Road Railway and Irrigation from the Lower Chcnab 
Canal has reached it.s, neighbourhood. 

Lyallpur, 31*3 N.-73'9 E. Fine .now Colony town. Head- 
quarters of district. Population 19,578. Large wheat trade 
with KarAchi, and has a number of cotton ginning and pressing 
factories. 

Montgomery, 30-4 N.-73‘8 E. Headquarters of district. Popu- 
lation 8129. May become a place of some Importance with the 
opening of the Lower Biir^ Doab Canal. Hitherto one. of the 
hottest and dreariest stations in thc.PanjAb, but healthy. 

Pakpattan, 30-2 N.-73-2 E. Headquarters of tahsil. Popula- 
tion 7912. On Sutlej Valley Railway. Anciently known as 
Ajodhan and was a place of importance. Contains shrine of the 
great Saint Farfd ul Hakk wa ud Dfn Shakarganj (1173-1265). 
•Visited by Timvir in 1398. There is a great annual festival 
Attracting crowds of pilgrims, who come even from AfghAnistdn. 
There is great competition to win eternal bliss by getting first 
through the gate at the entrance to the shrine. 

'• 

II. PanjAb Native States. 

Bahawalpur, 29-2 N.-7i'5 E. Capital of State on N.W. Rail- 
way 65 miles south of MultAn. Population 18,414. There is 
A large palace built by Nawab Muhammad Sadfk Muhammad 
Klian IV jn 1882. » 

Barnala (Patiala), 32-2 N.-75-4 E. Headquarters of Anahad- 
garh Nizdmaf on Rajpura — ^Bhatinda branch of N.W. Railway. 
Population 5341. For the famous battle see page 179. ’ 

Bhatinda (Patiala), 30'i N.-75-o E. Also called Govindgarh. 
Old names are Vikramagarh and Bhatrinda. Historically a place 
of great interest (page 167). Fell into decay in later Muham- 
madan times. Is now a great railway junction and a flourishing 
grain mart. The large fort is a conspicuous object for msmy miles 
round. Population i5,(?37. 

-Bfahmaur, 32-3 N.-76'4 E. The old capital of Chamba, now 
a small village. Has three old temples. One of Lakshana Devf 
has an inscription of Meru Varma, who ruled Chamba in the 
seventh century. 
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Sir-Hind = head of India is a mistake. An old town of great 
importance in Muhammiylan period (pages 177 and 180). The 
ruins e.\tend for several miles. There arc' two fine tombs known 
as those of the Master and his Disciple dating probably from the 
fourteenth century. " 

Sui Vehar (Bahawalpur), ' 29*2 N.-7I-3 E. Six miles from 
Samasata. Site of a 'ruined Btiddhist stupa. An inscription 
found at Sui Vchiir belongs to the reign of Kanishka (page 164). 

Uch (Bahawalpur), 29-1 X.-7i*4 1^. On the Sutlej nc.ar the 
point where it joins Hie Chenab. Consists now of three villages. 
But it was in early Muhammadan times a place of great impor- 
tance, and a centre of lcarni«ig. It is still very sacred in ttic eyes 
of Musalmans. 


III. North West Frontier Province. 

(a) Districts. 

Abbottabad, 34'9N.-73'i E. Headquarters of district and a 
cantonment with four battalions of Gurkhas. Population 11,506. 
At south eiTd of Crash Plain 4120 feet above sea level. Appro- 
priately named after Captain James Abbott (page 299). 

• Bannu. See Edwardesabad. 

Cherat (Peshawar), 33'5 N.-7i’5 E. Small hill sanitarium in 
Peshawar near Kohat border, 4500 feet above sea level. 

Dera Ismail Khan, 31-5 N.-yo-fi E. Headquarters of district 
and a cantonment. Population 35,131, including 5730 ill canton- 
ment. The Powinda caravans pass through Dera Ismail IGian on 
their march to and from India. 

Dungagali (Hazara), 34-6 N.-73'2 E. Small sanitarium, eleva- 
tion 7800 feet, in Hazara Galis, two miles from Nathiagalf. 
Moshpurf rises above it to a height of 9232 feet. 

Edwardesabad. (Bannu), 33-0 N.-70-4 E. Headquarters of 
Bannu district and a cantonment. Founded by Lieutenant 
(afterwards Sir Herbert) Edwardes in 1848. Population 16,865. 
It is unhealthy owing to the heavy irrigation in the neighbourhood. 

Fort Lockhart (Kohat), 33'3 N.-yo-d E. Important military 
outpost on Samana Range, elevsition 6743 feet. Saragarhf, 
heroically defended by twenty-one Sikhs in 1897 against several 
thousand Orakzais, is in the neighbourhood. 


23—2 
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Kohat, 33'3 N.-7I-3 E. Headquarters of district and a 
cantonment. Population 22,654, including 5957 in Cantonment. 
On Khushalgarh — ^Thal Branch of N.W. Railway. 

Mansehra (Hazara), 34*2 N.-73-i E. Headquarters of tahsil. 
The two rock edicts of A-joka are in th^ neighbourhood (pages 
163 and 202). 

Nathiagali (Hazara), 34-5 N.-73-6 E. Summer headquarters 
of Chief Commissioner of N.W.F- Province in Hazara Galfs. 
Elevation 8200 feet. It is a beautiful little hill station. Mfran 
Jani (9793 feet) is close by, and on a clear ^day Xanga Parvat can 
be seen in the far distance. 

Na'ashahra (Peshawar), 34 N.-7f’ E. Population 25.498, in- 
cluding 14,543 in cantonment. On railway 27 miles east of 
PeshAwar. Risdlpura, a new cavalry cantonment, is in the 
neighbourhood. 

Shekhbudin, 32-2 N.-70-5 E. Small hill station on Nfla Koh 
on border of Dcra Ismail Khan and Bannu districts. Elevation 
45 1 6 feet. It is on a bare limestone rock v.ith very scanty vege- 
tation and is hot in summer in the da^dime. Water is scarce. 
The Deputy Commissioners of Bannu and Dera Ismail Kh^n 
spend part of the hot weather at Shekhbudin. 

Thai (Kohat), 33-2 N.— 70-3 E. Important military outpost at 
entrance of Kurram Valley. Terminus of Khushalgarh — ^Thal 
branch of N.W. Railway. 

Thandiani (Hazara), 34-1 "S.-jyz E. Small hill station in Galfs 
sixteen miles N.E, of Abbottabad. Elevation about 8800 feet 
A beautifully situated place chiefly resorted to by residents 6f 
Abbotta<}ad and ^lissionaries. 


,(6) Agencies and Independent Territory. 

Ali Masjid (Khaibar), 34-2 N.-7I-5 E. Village and fort in 
Khaibar, loj miles from Jamrfld. Elevation 2433 feet. 

Ambela (Indep. Territory), 34-2 N.-72'4 E. Pass in Buner, 
which gave its name to the Ambela campaign of 1863 (page 191).- 
Chakdarra (Dir, Sv/at, and Chitral), ^4-4 N.-72'8 E. Mili tary 
post to N.E. of Malakand Pass on south bank of Swat River. 

Chitral, 35-5 N.-71-5 E. A group of \'illages forming capital 
of Chitral State. There is a small bazdr, 

Jamrfld (Khaibar), 34 N.— 71-2 E. Just bej'ond Peshawar 
boundary at mouth of Kheiibar. Terminus of railway, jol- miles 
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west of Peshawar. There is a fort and a large snrai. Elevation 
1670 feet. 

Landi Kotal (Khaibar)f34-6 N.-7I-8 E. 20 miles from Jamnid. 
Fort garrisoned by Khaibar Rifles at highest point of Khaibar 
route. Elevation 3375 feet. Afghdn frontier 6 miles beyond. 

Malakand (Dir, Swat, and Chitrdl), 34-3N.-7I-6E. Pass 
leading into Swdt Valley from Peshdwar district. 

Miram Shah (N. Waziristan), 33*6 N.-yo-y E. Headquarters of 
North Waziristan Agency in Tochi Valley 3050 feet above the sea. 

Parachinar (Kurt]^), 33-5 N.-70*4 E. Headquarters of 
Kurram Agency and of Kurram hfilitia. Climate temperate. 
Population 2364. ^ 

Wana (S. Waziristan), 37*2 N.-69*4 E. Headquarters of South 
Waziristan Agency. In a wide valley watered by Wdna Toi. 
There is much irrigation and the place is unhezilthy, though the 
elevation of the Valley is from 4300 to 5800 feet. 


IV. Kashmir and Jammu. 

Baramflla, 34'i N.-74-2 E. Situated at the point where the 
Jhelam gorge ends and the Vale of Kashmir begins. Travellers 
who intend to go to Srinagar by water board their house boats 
here. Tliere is an excellent poplar-lined road from Baramiila to 
Srinagar and a bad road to Gulmarg. 

Chilas, 35-4 N.-74-2 E. See page 323. 

Gulmarg, 34-1 N.-74-4 E. S.W. of Srinagar. It is a,favourite 
hot weatlier resort of Europeans. The Maharaja has a house 
here. The forest scenery is beautiful, especially on the way to 
the limit of trees at Khilanmarg. Good golf links 01^ beautiful 
turf. 

Gurais, 34-7 N.— 74-8 E. A beautiful valley drained by the 
head rvaters of the Kishnganga. It lies between Bandipura and 
the Burzil Pass on the road to Gilgit. 

Hunza, 36'4 N.-74-7 E. (See page 323.) Hunza is a group 
of villages. The Raja% (or Tham’s) fort, Baltit castle, at an 
elevation of 7000 feet is splendidly situated in full view of 
Rakaposhi, distant 20 miles. It is overhung by the enormous 
mass of snow peaks said to be called in the language of the 
countrj* Boiohaghurduanasur (the peak of the galloping horse). 
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Isldmdbdd, 33’/] N.-75M li. About /jo miJcs by river Irom 
Srinagar, iie:ir llic point wlicrc the Jhelam ceases to Ije navigable. 
Acbabal and Midrland are easily visilett from Jsldmdbdd, and it 
is the .starling point for the Liddar Valley and l^ahlgain. It i.s 
a dirty insanitary place. ^ 

Jammu, 32-4 l*h CapitJil of the Jammu province and 

winter residence of the Mahdrdia. Connected with Sidlkot by 
rail. Situated above the ravine in which the 'J'awf flows. At 
a distance the white-washed temples with gilded jjinnacles look 
striking. 'J'he towJi was once much more j)ro.sperous than it is 
to-day. 

Lehj^ 34-2 N.-77*5 IZ. Capital of Laddkh. On the Indus 
11,500 feet above sea-level. The meeting jilacn of caravans from 
India and Ydrkand. 'J’he Central Asian caravans arrive in 
Autumn, when the baidy, in a wide street lined with pojdars, 
becomes busy, 'i'hc Wazfr Wazdrat has his headquarters here, 
and there is a small garrison in the mud fort. The old jialacc 
of the Gyalpo (King) is a large pile on a ridge overhanging the c 
town. There are Moravian and Jtoman Catholic mis.sion.s at* 
Leh, 

Mdrtand, 33-4 N.-75T Ji. Itcmains at a remarkable temple 
of the Sun god three miles east of Isidmdbdd (pagys 16O and 

201) . 

Payer (erroneously Payech). Nineteen miles from Srinagar 
containing a beautiful and well-prc.servcd temple of the Sun god, 
dated variously from the fifth to the thirteenth century (page 

202) . »• 

Punch,^ 33‘4 E. Capital of the /dgir of the Eilja of 

Punch, a feudatory of the Kashmir State. 3300 feet above .sea 
level. TJiero is a brisk trade in grain and ff/ti. Decent road.s 
connect Ppneh with Edwalpindf and Urf on the Jhelam. Cart 
Eoad into Kashmir. Jfashmfrfs call the place Priinls and its 
old name was Parnotsa. 

Skardo, 35'3 N.-75'O E. Old capital of BdltLstdn. 7250 feet 
above sea-level. In a sandy ba.sin lying on both sides of the 
Indus, and about five miles in width. A lahsilddr is stationed 
at Skeardo. t 



Table I. Tvibes of Panjdb {including Native States) and N.W.F. Province . 



' in iiuinbcr to i p.c. of total population shown.^ 

» |i\.vv’\*'"\ilu ,\n\l v'vWpontors. ® Weavers. * Water carriers. * Potter. 

• I'sUls'V' * V'ilt\t.tu. * Scavenger. ® Leather-worker. 



Table II. Rainfall, Cultivation, Population, and Land Revenue. 
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Lahore 

Shdjipur 

Jhang 

Lyallpur 
Montgomery ... 
Multdn 
Muzailargarb 
DcraGlidzl Kh&n 
Total Panjdb* 
districts 

a 

*CS . 
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Karnal 

Delhi” 

Gurgaon 

Rohtak 
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Ferozepore ... 
Total Panjdb 
districts 

North- 

West 

Area 
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Western 

Plains 
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Rate per cultivated acre in rupees (Rupee i = i6 pence). ® =Laddkh, Baltistdn, Astor, and Gilgit. ® At Jammu. 
* At Gilgit. Leh 3, Skardo 3. ® Including Frontier Ildka 264,750. ® The Delhi district has been broken 

up, and, with the exception of the area now administered by the Government of India, has been divided between 
Rohtak and Gurgaon. 












































Table III. Diagrams relating to Cultivation. 
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(a) Harvests aqd Irrigation 
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(fl) Harvests 
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Table III {contimied). 


Diagrams relating to Ctiliivation. ■ 
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(c) Crops 


N.W.F. Province 
(c) Crops 



P = Other Pulses 
C = Cotton 
M= Maize 


P= Other Pulses 
C= Cotton 
F= Fodder 




Table PercerJages of Principal Crops '^. 
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In casu of Panjdb districts figures relate to Kharif igto and Rabi 1911. 



























































Table V. Revenue and Expenditure, 1911-12. 




Income 


Expenditure 

- 

Heads 


* Provindal 

■ 

Provincial 


Total In 
Rs. 000 

Share 

Amount i 
in 

Rs. 000 

■ 

Share 

Amount 

in 

Rs.ooo 

c 

Land Revenue ... 

3.47.92 

Half 

II 

1.73.96 

47.76 

Whole 

47.76 

Salt 

3S.16 

Nil 


4,82 

Nil 


Stamps 

52,57 

Half 

26.20 

L 77 

Half 

89 

Excise 

6.(,oo 

Half 

32,00 

1.71 

Half 

86 

Income-tax* 

16,22 

Half 

8.11 

II 

Half 

. 5 

Forests 

13.10 

Whole 

13,10 

7.64 

Whole 

7.65 

Registration 

■ 3.16 

Whole 

.3.16 

1,20 

WTiole 

1,20 

General Adminis- 
tration 

— 


- 

18.33 

Various 

13,65 

Law and Justice 
— Courts 

4.35 

mole 

4.35 

42,18 

mole 

42,1s 

Law and Justice 
— Jails 

3.41 

Whole 

• 3,41 

12,24 

58,57 

^^^10l8 

12,24 

Police 

1,80 

Whole 

1,80 

Whole 

5S.57 

Education 

3.64 

mole 

3.64 

23.27 

mole 

23,27 

Irrigation — 

Major Works 

2,13,08 

Half 

1.06,54 

1,36.42 

Half 

68,21 

Irrigation — 

Minor Works 

7.99 

Various 

56 

11,17 

Various 

1.07 

CuTlWorlis 

6,93 

Various 

6,20 

67.Q0 

Various 

62.70 

Medical... , ... 

— 

— 

21,20 

56.96 

Whole 

21,20 

All other heads^ 

27 ', 6 o 

Nil and 

15 . 2 I 

Whole. 

41.29 

!• 


various 

. 



variofis, 

and 

nil 


Total 

8 . 03,93 

h 

. 3 , 99.33 

5,13,25 

— 

4 . 02.79 


^ Under Income “Salt," "Tribute," "Interest," “Miscellaneous," 
and "All other heads." Under Expenditure “Political." "Scientific," 
"Penaons," "Stationery,'’ "All other items." 
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Chingiz Khdn 170 
Chini 44, 288, 354 
Chittdl 196, 303, 307, 308, 356 
Chitrdl and Dir levies 313 
Cholera loi 
Chor mountain 285 
Chos 241 
Christians 119 

Chund BharSvdna railway bridge 
41 

Chmate 64-70 

Coal 58 

Coins 208-21S 

Colleges 125, 126 

Colonization of Canal lands 136, 

139. 140. 263 

Cooperative Credit Societies 197, 
199 

Crops 146-150, Tables III— IV 
Cultivation 142-150, Tables II— III 

Dalhousie, Lord 188 
Dalbousie hill station 68, 246, 
350 

Dalfp Singh, Mahdrdja 184 

Dandot 58 

Dane, Sir Louis 199 


Darbar 1877 193-333 
1903 333 

Corcination I9ri 199, 333, 334 
Dards J07, 108 
Darius 'i6i ~ 

Darwesh Khel 312 

Daulat RiA Sindhia 183 

Daur valley 312 

Davies, Sir Henry' 191 

Deane, Sir Harold 197 

Degh torrent 42, 247 

Delhi, 169, 199, 205-208, ’224, 223, 

325-334 . 

Delhi-Ambala-Kalka Railway 130 
Deodar 80, 86, 302, 307 
Dera^Gopipur 44 
Dera Ghazi Khdn district 26S-270 
Dera Ismail Khdn district 294, 295 
town and cantoiunent 355 
Dharmsala 68, 23S, 34S 
Dhauladhar 16 
Dhunds 256 
Dir 305-307 . 

Domel 40 

Dorah pass 22 

Dor river 299, 301 

Dost Muhammari, Amir 1S4 

Drishaks 270 

Dujana State 283 , 

Dungagali 355 
Durand, Colonel 194 
Durand, Sir Henry 191 
Durand Line 4. 196, 306, 307, 30S 

Earthquake of 1905 197 
Education 119, 121-126 
Edwardes, Sir Herbert 1S6 
Edwardesabdd 355 
Egerton, Sir Robert *91 
Ekbbai mountain 27 
Ethnology' 109, no 
Expenditure, Provincial 219-220 
Table V 

Exports and Imports 159 

Factories 156, 157 
Famines 195, 227 
Faridkot State 244, 280 
Fateh Sir^h, Sardar of Kapur- 
thala 279 
Fauna 90-95 

Ferozepore district 243-245 
railway' bridge 46 
town and cantonment 349 
Ferozeshah. battle of 186, 244, 349 
Fever, mortahty hrom 100, loi 




